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”  V 

EDMUND  GRAY  AND  HIS  SETTLEMENT  AT  1  ^ ^ 
t  !  .*  >  NEy  HANOVER! 

By  Marguerite  Bartlett  Hamer 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 

As  a  venture  in  self  government  amidst  the  diflScult 
conditions  of  a  frontier  environment,  the  short  lived  set¬ 
tlement  of  New  Hanover,  south  of  the  Altamaha  River, 
deserves  more  than  the  brief  mention  accorded  it  by  his¬ 
torians  of  colonial  Georgia*.  During  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  under  conditions  of  a  most  disturbing  na¬ 
ture,  harassed  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  South,  the  Indians 
to  the  west,  two  jealous  provinces  to  the  north,  and  His 
Britannic  Majesty’s  government  across  the  seas,  a  self- 
reliant  group  of  frontier  settlers  drew  up  a  compact  of 
government  that  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  genius  for  the  establishment  of  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Chief  protagonist  in  the  drama  marking  the  found¬ 
ing  and  the  eventual  collapse  of  New  Hanover  was  one 
Edmund  Gray,  who,  it  appears,  came  to  Georgia  from 
Virginia  bringing  with  him  “debtors”  and  “outlaws” 
whom  he  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Augusta  at  Bran¬ 
don,  later  called  Wrightsborough.  Gray  was  described 

1.  Thu  paper  was  awarded  the  prUe  of  tlOO  offered  by  the  Georsia  HU- 
torieal  Society  for  the  heat  article  submitted  within  the  field  of  Georgia  hUtory. 

2.  Charles  C.  Jones,  History  of  Goorgia  (188S)  VoL  1.  p.  6M:  Herbert  E. 

Boltoti.  Amdondo't  Historical  Proof  of  Spain’s  Tills  to  Goorgio  (ItSi)  p.  102; 

Georye  G.  Smith,  Hiotorg  of  Goorgia  (1900)  p.  62. 
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variously  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  “runagate”,  a  “pest¬ 
ilent  fellow”,  “a  man  of  strong  will  and  marked  influ¬ 
ence”,  “a  fellow  of  infinite  Art  and  Finesse”,  “a  very  un¬ 
intelligible  character,  shrewd,  sagacious,  and  capable  of 
affording  the  best  advice  to  others  but  ridiculously  ab¬ 
surd  in  every  part  of  his  own  conduct”.*  Governor  Ellis 
said  of  Gray,  “ — ^he  affects  an  austerity  of  manner  by 
which  he  has  acquired  a  considerable  influence  among 
the  people  of  this  Colony”.*  Governor  Reynolds  described 
him  as  possessed  of  “an  artful  way  of  instilling  Jealousy 
of  their  Liberties  into  the  People’s  Minds”.® 

This  last  trait  Gray  exhibited  during  his  brief  ser¬ 
vice  as  representative  for  Augusta  in  the  1755  session  of 
the  Georgia  Commons  House  of  Assembly.  Here  the  first 
problems  before  the  House  concerned  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  and  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  policy  in 
the  granting  of  lands  the  better  to  draw  future  settlers 
to  the  infant  colony.®  The  holding  of  the  franchise  re¬ 
quired  the  possession  of  fifty  acres  of  land  regardless  of 
whether  the  land  was  located  in  the  wilds  or  in  the  town 
where  the  value  of  the  land  would  be  many  fold  higher. 
Gray  and  his  adherents  in  the  Assembly  felt  that  prop¬ 
erty  should  be  estimated  on  its  value  rather  than  on  its 
extent.  This  policy  favoured  town  as  against  rural  in¬ 
terests.  In  reference  to  the  holding  of  land,  Gray  and 
his  colleagues  pointed  out  that  since  much  of  the  land  of 
Georgia  was  barren  the  requirement  that  the  grantee  cul¬ 
tivate  each  year  one-fifth  of  any  five  hundred  acre  grant 
was  difficult  if  not  impossible  and  likely  to  deter  possible 
colonists.  The  reforming  party  failed  to  win  over  the 
governor  and  in  righteous  indignation  appealed  to  His 
Majesty.  Then  it  was  that  the  governor  yielded  and 

8.  Governor  EUi*  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Hay  20,  1758,  March  1,  1769. 
MS.  Colonial  Recorda  of  Georgia,  Vol.  28,  part  1 ;  Charles  C.  Jones,  The  Dead 
Towne  of  Georgia,  p.  247. 

4.  Ellu  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  May  6,  1767,  MS.  Col.  Rec.  Ga.,  Vol.  28. 

pt.  I. 

6.  John  Reynolds  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Feh.  28,  1766,  MS.  Col.  Ree.  Ga. 
Vol.  27,  p.  848. 

6.  CoL  Ree.  Go.  VoL  XIII  pp.  81,  82. 
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thereby  won  to  his  support  eleven  of  the  eighteen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Assembly.  The  remaining  seven  members 
under  the  guidance  of  Gray,  desiring  to  delay  legislation 
until  the  King’s  pleasure  should  be  known,  determined  to 
bolt  the  Assembly.  They  absented  themselves  for  days 
on  end,  making  a  quorum  impossible.  They  sought  to 
popularize  their  cause  by  a  letter  which  they  addressed 
to  the  “Freeholders  of  the  Province”  urging  them  to  come 
to  Savannah  to  “animate  and  support”  them  in  “their 
endeavours  to  procure  those  blessings  that  can  alone  Ren¬ 
der  this  Colony  flourishing  and  happy.”  The  House 
found  the  letter  of  a  “Seditious  Nature  and  the  Conse¬ 
quences  of  it ...  .  dangerous.”  Suspecting  Gray  as  the 
ringleader,  they  sent  for  him,  but  their  messenger  re¬ 
turned  with  the  information  that  Gray  had  “gone  up  the 
River”.  His  followers,  too,  had  left  town.  Foiled  of 
their  prey,  the  House  expelled  all  the  rebels  for  absence 
and  for  contempt.''  The  distant  London  government  was 
glad  “to  And  that  the  attempts  of  Gray  to  stir  up  sedition 
in  the  colony  and  disturb  the  government  of  it  in  its  In¬ 
fancy  were  so  happily  defeated  by  the  expulsion  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  adherents  from  the  Assembly.”* 

Bent  on  serving  the  British  government,  if  not  him¬ 
self  and  his  constituents  near  Augusta,  Gray  proposed 
to  settle  them  and  as  many  other  colonists  as  he  could 
attract  in  a  region  of  uncertain  jurisdiction,  on  territory 
belonging  neither  to  Britain  nor  to  Spain,  a  neutral 
region  lying  between  the  Altamaha  River,  Georgia’s  rec¬ 
ognized  southern  boundary,  and  the  St.  John’s  River.  In 
April,  1755,  Gray  led  his  “gang”  across  the  Altamaha 
River  to  “that  part  of  Florida  called  New  Hanover”  lo¬ 
cated  thirty  miles  up  the  “Great  Setilly  River.”  Here 
“on  William’s  Bluff  on  the  North  side  of  Settilly  River”, 
Gray’s  settlers  began  to  lay  out  a  town,  build  houses,  till 


7.  Ihid.  p.  ts. 

8.  John  Pownnll  to  Governor  It«yn<4da,  MS.  CoL  Rce.  Gn.,  VoL  >4,  p.  141; 
HarnoldB  to  Bonrd  of  Trad*.  Feb.  28,  1766,  id.,  VoL  27,  p.  148 ;  Chnrlaa  C.  Jonas, 
Bittort  a/  Gtcrgim,  VoL  I.  pp.  488,  487. 
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surrounding  fields,  hunt  game,  and  above  everything  else 
in  interest,  establish  for  themselves  in  their  wilderness 
home  law  and  order.® 

On  February  3,  1756,  they  drew  up  a  compact  setting 
forth  rules  by  which  they  should  govern  themselves.^® 
These  regulations  provided  for  the  allotment  of  land,  its 
prices,  taxes  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  fort, 
the  selling  of  branded  cattle,  the  cutting  of  trees.  These 
rules  were  to  be  enforced  by  commissioners,  three  to  six 
in  number,  who  were  to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every 
month  at  least,  and  hire  a  clerk  to  “enter  all  their  pro¬ 
ceedings”.  Their  tenure  of  office  was  limited  to  twelve 
months. 

The  compact  was  intended  only  as  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient  to  tide  the  colonists  over  the  period  that  must 
elapse  before  they  should  be  recognized  as  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  the  British  Empire  within  the  domain  of  South 
Carolina  or  of  Georgia.  The  colonists  realized  that  their 
settlement  was  founded  “without  license  from  His  Maj¬ 
esty”  or  “authority  from  the  ministers  of  Government 
in  Georgia”, that  they  were  in  fact  outside  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  any  government,  in  neutral  territory  which  nei¬ 
ther  Spain  nor  Britain  dared  publicly  claim.  Yet  far 
from  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  complete  independence, 
this  “lawless  Crew”,  for  so  their  detractors  called  them, 
deplored  their  “Unhappy  state  for  want  of  Government 
established  by  Authority  derived  from  His  Majesty”,  and 
bent  their  efforts  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  Empire. 
Their  formal  compact  of  government  provided  that  ap¬ 
plications  should  be  made  to  the  governor  of  South  Caro- 


0.  De  Brmhm,  Hittort  of  the  Province  of  Georgia;  Reynolda  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  MS.  Col.  Rec.  Ga.,  v.  27,  p.  8S6.  A  bill  had  pawed  the  Commons  Houae 
of  Assembly  to  “prevent  Uie  megal  settlinK  on  lands  in  this  ProrinM."  Feb. 
8.  17,  18,  21,  1766,  CoL  Rec.  Go.  VoL  Xm,  p.  66  et  eeg. 

10.  The  Rules  of  Kovemment  may  be  found  in  P.  R.  O.,  C.  O.  6,  7  (Library 
of  ConKrew  transcripts)  ;  MS.  Executive  Journal  of  the  Council  of  Sooth  (Carolina. 
March  28,  24,  26,  1766 ;  MS.  Pub.  Rec.  S.  C.  VoL  27.  p.  800.  Cf.  Appendix  A  of 
this  article  tor  the  full  draft  of  the  Compact.  Forty-one  men  aisned  the  Rules; 
in  only  six  cases  was  the  signature  snbstitatad  by  “His  Mark." 

11.  Henry  EUa  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Jan.  28.  1768,  MS.  CoL  Bae.  Ga. 
V.  28,  pt.  L 
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lina  or  of  Georgia  for  incorporation  within  either 
province.  Such  efforts  failing,  a  further  appeal  would 
lie  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  inclusion  within  the  empire. 
All  such  efforts  of  the  New  Hanoverians  fell  far  short  of 
realizing  the  object  sought. 

The  young  settlement  never  lived  to  enjoy  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  His  Britannic  Majesty.  Its  location  doomed  it 
from  the  start.  The  British  dared  not  encourage  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  Englishmen  on  the  neutral  territory  betweeh 
Georgia  and  Florida  lest  they  endanger  Spanish  friend¬ 
ship.  Governor  Glen  of  South  Carolina  predicted  that 
the  people  of  New  Hanover  would  “soon  draw  a  war 
upon  themselves”.^*  His  successor,  Lyttelton,  dreaded 
lest  the  settlement  “become  a  subject  of  complaint  from 
the  Court  of  Madrid”.  He  feared  not  only  that  the  set¬ 
tlers  might  in  time  of  peace  become  the  innocent  cause 
of  drawing  the  empire  into  war  with  Spain,  but  that 
they  might  in  time  of  war  assist  the  Spaniards  by  sup¬ 
plying  them  with  “Provisions  and  war  like  stores”  and 
even  serve  them  as  spies.^*  Lyttelton’s  fears  were 
based  on  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  settlers  at  New  Han¬ 
over  were  trading  with  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine, 
where  the  governor  had  even  invited  Gray  to  settle  upon 
the  River  St.  John’s  and  trade  with  the  Indians  under 
Spanish  protection  “promising  to  furnish  him  Amply 
with  proper  goods  from  New  York”.  Loyal  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  connection,  Gray  at  once  informed  Governor  Ellis  of 
Georgia  of  the  Spanish  offer.  Ellis  rewarded  his  loyalty 
by  granting  him  as  from  the  Georgia  government  a  li¬ 
cense  to  trade  with  the  Indians.^^  The  news  reached  an 
indignant  Board  of  Trade.  The  Governor  of  Georgia  had 
violated  the  neutrality  of  the  debatable  territory.  Spain 

IS.  Jsme*  Glen  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  April  14,  1768,  MS.  Pah.  Bee.  S.  C. 
VoL  S7 ;  Da  Brahm,  Hittory  o/  tka  Pravimet  of  Georpta,  p.  M. 

It.  Lyttelton  to  Board  of  Trade,  Charleeton,  September  16.  1767,  MS.  Pah. 
Bee.  S.  C.  VoL  27,  p.  29t ;  Wricht  to  the  Board  at  Trade,  Jan.  S,  178S,  MS. 
CoL  Bee.  Ga..  VoL  Vt.  p.  S6. 

14.  Cf.  Bolton,  Arrodondo’o  Biotorieol  Proof  of  Spoirn’o  Title  to  Gooryio,  p. 
104;  EUis  to  Board  of  Trade,  May  6,  1767,  MS.  CoL  Boo.  Ga.  VoL  28,  pt.  L 
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would  be  offended  and  peace  consequently  endangered. 
They  rebuked  Ellis;  “We  cannot  approve  of  your  having 
given  him  [Gray]  a  license  to  settle  at  the  river  St. 
Mary’s  and  trade  with  the  Indians  there  .  .  as  it  may  be 
considered  by  the  Spanish  governor  of  St.  Augustine  as 
an  open  Declaration  of  the  Right  of  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  to  those  lands’’.^ 

The  worst  fears  of  the  home  government  were  real¬ 
ized  ;  the  Spaniards  took  direct  steps  to  express  their  op¬ 
position.  The  governor  of  St.  Augustine  sent  a  company 
of  thirty  armed  men  to  New  Hanover  to  command  the 
English  inhabiting  the  south  bank  of  the  Altamaha  “to 
move  from  thence  for  that  the  King  of  Spain  would  not 
suffer  those  lands  to  be  settled”.  Gray,  speaking  for  the 
English  settlers  gave  the  Spaniards  for  answer  that  they 
would  conduct  themselves  “according  to  the  orders  they 
should  receive  from  their  superiors”.^* 

The  orders  from  the  superiors  were  drastic  in  the 
extreme.  No  half  way  measures  characterized  the  min¬ 
istry  that  won  an  empire  from  France.  The  settlement 
at  New  Hanover  was  an  embarrassment;  in  the  interest 
of  peace,  if  not  of  Spanish  friendship,  it  must  be  removed. 
The  two  provincial  governments  disclaimed  authority. 
The  governor  of  Georgia  reminded  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  “the  lands  between  Georgia  and  Florida  are  said  to 
constitute  a  part  of  South  Carolina”.”  The  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  in  turn,  was  none  too  anxious  to  press 
his  claim  at  the  moment  although  later  he  seems  to  have 
believed  that  after  all  South  Carolina  had  owned  the  de¬ 


ls.  Board  of  Trade  to  EUia,  AprU  21.  1768.  MS.  Col.  Ree.  Ga..  Vol.  84.  p. 
284 ;  Board  of  Trade  to  Lyttelton.  April  21.  1768.  id.  Vol.  88.  p.  8% ;  EUii  to  the 
Governor  of  S.  C..  Nov.  28.  26.  1768.  Exec.  J.  of  the  Connell  of  S.  C. ;  Mark 
Carr  to  Lyttelton.  Aus.  10.  1767,  MS.  Pub.  Ree.  S.  C.  Vol.  27,  p.  280. 

16.  Wm.  Gray  to  t^  CommandinK  Oflleer  at  Frederiea,  Nov.  20,  1766,  MS. 
Pub.  Ree.  S.  C.  Vol.  27,  p.  211 ;  Wm.  Gray  to  Charles  Taylor,  Town  on  SettlUy 
River,  Nov.  14,  1766.  MS.  Exee.  J.  of  the  Couneil  of  S.  C.  Dec.  9,  1766. 

17.  Henry  Ellis  to  William  Pitt,  Feb.  12.  1769,  MS.  Col.  Ree.  Ga.,  Vol.  28. 
pt.  I;  Board  of  Trade  to  Ellis,  April  21,  1768,  UL,  Vol.  84.  p.  284.  Cf.  the  charter 
at  the  province  of  Georgia  which  represents  Grorgia  as  “being  in  that  part  of 
South  Carolina  which  lies  from  the  northern  part  of  a  .  .  .  river  .  .  .  called  the 
Savannah  .  .  .  unto  the  most  Southern  stream  of  a  certain  other  river  called 
Alatamaha”.  ColUetiont  of  tko  Goorgim  Hiatorieol  Soeiohl,  11  p.  824. 
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batable  region  and  proceeded  to  make  grants  of  land 
south  of  the  Altamaha.  Then  the  governor  of  Georgia 
reversed  his  views  also  to  claim  his  exclusive  right  to 
grant  land  south  of  the  boundary  river.^*  But  in  the 
vexatious  case  of  the  New  Hanover  settlement  neither 
province  desired  to  exercisd  jurisdiction.^*  Governor 
Lyttelton  of  South  Carolina  insisted  that  his  jurisdiction 
did  not  extend  over  the  settlement.  He  complained  to 
the  Board  of  Trade:  ‘T  am  ignorant,  my  Lords,  what 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown  is  to  all  that  Tract  of  Land 
which  lies  to  the  South  West  of  the  Alatamaha  quite  on,  to 
the  Spanish  territory  of  Augustine”.  The  Council  of 
New  Hanover  emphasized  the  South  Carolina  title  by 
writing  to  Governor  Glen  of  South  Carolina  requesting 
from  his  province  grants  for  their  lands.*®  Far  from  com¬ 
plying  with  their  request,  the  governor  of  South  Carolina 
refused  to  grant  them  any  land,  but  orderd  them  to 
“move  themselves  and  Families  from  that  Settlement”, 
and  promised  them  lands  in  any  part  of  the  province  of 
South  Carolina  northward  of  the  Savannah  River,  the 
grants  to  be  made  “in  the  same  manner  they  are  granted 
to  the  rest  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects”.  Lyttelton,  how¬ 
ever,  implied  that  he  did,  after  all,  have  a  sort  of  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  region  south  of  the  Altamaha  in  his  in¬ 
junction  to  the  New  Hanoverians  not  “to  offer  any  injury 
to  any  Indian  or  in  any  wise  engage  in  any  Broils  with 
them  for  as  much  as  you  must  not  expect  any  defence 
whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  government”.*^  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  Hanover  promised  to  comply  with  Lyttelton’s 
order  respecting  the  Indians,  but  would  not  agree  to  move 

18.  Thomas  Boone  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  October  11.  1768.  MS.  Pub.  Ree. 
S.  C.  Vol.  29.  p.  849. 

19.  Lyttelton  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Sept.  16.  1767,  MS.  Pub.  Rec.  S.  C. 
VoL  27,  p.  298. 

20.  Lyttelton  to  Board  of  Trade,  Charleston,  Oct.  17,  1766,  James  Glen  to 
Board  of  Trade,  April  14.  1766.  MS.  Pub.  Rac.  8.  C.  VoL  27.  p.  462. 

21.  Lyttelton  to  Gray  A  others,  Oct.  7,  1766,  MS.  Pub.  Rac.  8.  C.  VoL  27, 
p.  298;  MS.  Exec.  Jour.  Council  of  8.  C.  March  28,  Sep.  80,  1766. 
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away,**  lest  such  action  be  construed  as  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  right  of  Spain  to  the  territory  in  question. 
Failing  to  oust  the  settlers,  the  Governor  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Trade :  “Something  should 
be  done”,  he  wrote,  “and  as  speedily  as  may  be  concern¬ 
ing  this  settlement  as  the  evils  are  very  great  and  mani¬ 
fest  which  must  attend  the  continuance  and  encrease  of 
it”.  The  Board  of  Trade  agreed  with  Lyttelton.  The 
settlement  was  “an  open  defiance  of  His  Majesty’s  law- 
full  Authority”,  and  might  disturb  the  peace  between 
England  and  Spain  “no  limits  having  .  .  ever  been  finally 
settled  between  the  two  crowns  in  this  part  of  America”.** 
Whereupon  the  Board  of  Trade  ordered  the  immediate 
disruption  of  New  Hanover.  The  Council  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  decided  that  these  orders  should  be  “strictly  pur¬ 
sued”  and  advised  the  governor  of  their  province  to  ap¬ 
point  a  commissioner  to  go  to  New  Hanover  and  to  send 
a  draft  of  his  instructions  to  Governor  Ellis  in  order  to 
prevent  different  measures  being  taken  by  the  two 
provinces.*^ 

Governor  Ellis  of  Georgia  was  not  so  hasty  as  his 
confrere  to  the  north.  He  counselled  delay.  It  was  “a 
ticklish  Business”  to  be  “managed  with  the  utmost  Cau¬ 
tion  and  Prudence”,*®  for  if  in  a  mood  of  defiance  the 
settlers  “should  go  over  to  the  Spaniards  they  might 
establish  good  relations  between  them  and  the  Creeks 
which  would  be  very  prejudicial”  to  the  English  interest. 
Furthermore,  Ellis  argued,  the  settlement  might  become 
of  positive  value  to  Georgia,  to  South  Carolina,  to  the 
empire  as  a  whole.  Gray’s  three  hundred  rough  and 
ready  followers  might  be  “serviceable  to  the  garrison”  in 
their  neighborhood.  They  would  be  a  further  “security” 

22.  Board  of  Trade  to  EUis,  AprU  21,  1768,  MS.  Col.  Rec.  Ga..  Vol.  84.  p. 
286 ;  Stevens,  Georgia,  I,  448 ;  e/.  Appendix  B  to  this  Article  for  the  resolutions 
of  the  settlers  in  reply  to  Lyttelton’s  order  for  removal,  P.  R.  O.,  C.  O.  6,  7 
(Library  of  Consress  transcripts). 

28.  The  Board  of  Trade  to  Wm.  Pitt,  March  1,  1768,  MS.  Pub.  Rec.  S.  C. 
VoL  28.  p.  26. 

24.  MS.  Exec.  Journal,  0>ancU.  S.  C..  Dee.  6,  1768. 

26.  EUU  to  Board  of  Trade,  Oct.  22,  1767,  MS.  CoL  Rec.  Ga..  VoL  88,  pt.  L 
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to  the  province  in  that  they  could  “intercept  negro  slaves 
which  deserted  that  way  to  the  Spaniards”  who  promised 
them  freedom.  The  proper  course  for  the  imperial  gov¬ 
ernment,  Ellis  continued,  was  to  extend  its  southern  lim¬ 
its.  The  “St.  Juan”,  he  contended,  “was  the  line  of  par¬ 
tition  between  us  and  the  Spaniards”  and  not  the  Alta- 
maha.  If  the  British  would  but  boldly  annex  down  to 
the  St.  John  then  the  “mischiefs  of  persons  unawed  by 
government  would  be  averted”. 

Such  counsel,  however,  did  not  prevail.  Ellis’s  gen¬ 
erous  policy  had  to  yield  before  His  Majesty’s  commands. 
Reluctantly  Ellis  conceded  that  Lyttleton’s  plan  would  be 
“doubtless  much  safer  since  no  censur  [sic]  can  lie 
against  us  for  obeying  the  king’s  command,  let  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  our  obedience  be  what  it  may”,**  for  “the 
king’s  commands  . .  must  doubtless  be  put  into  execution”, 
even  though  the  Spaniards  might  consider  the  removal  a 
“tacit  Renunciation  of  our  Pretentions  to  the  Land  in 
Question”.  The  whole  episode,  Ellis  thought,  “might  be 
pleaded  and  urged  to  our  prejudice  hereafter”.*’ 

The  London  government  commanded  that  commis¬ 
sioners  be  appointed  by  each  governor  to  “give  orders  in 
His  Majesty’s  name  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  settlements 
to  remove  from  thence  before  a  certain  day  which  the 
commissioners  might  assign  in  their  own  discretion”.** 
As  his  commissioner  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  ap¬ 
pointed  Major  Henry  Hyrne,  whose  private  instructions 
ran :  “you  may  intimate  to  them  as  from  yourself  that . . 
they  may  have  Lands  granted  to  them  in  any  vacant  part 
of  this  province  to  the  Northward  of  Savannah  River  .  . 
but  you  will  be  careful  not  to  do  this  in  His  Majesty’s 
name  or  the  name  of  me  his  Gk>vernor,  because  it  is 
their  duty  to  obey  the  king’s  orders  without  having  any 

26.  MS.  Exee.  Journal,  Council  of  South  Carolina,  January  2,  1766:  Ellis  to 
Board  of  Trade,  Jan.  28,  Mar.  1,  1769,  MS.  CoL  Bee.  Ga.,  VoL  28,  pt.  I. 

27.  Ezeentiye  Journal  of  the  Council  of  S.  C.,  Nor.  26,  1768,  containing 
letter  of  Ellis  to  Lyttelton,  Savannah.  Nov.  22,  1768. 

28.  Letter  from  William  Pitt.  Whitehall.  June  10.  1768,  read  in  Council. 
Nov.  16,  1768,  MS.  Exec.  Journal  of  the  Council  of  S.  C. 
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such  assurance.”**  After  a  delay  of  three  weeks  Ellis 
appointed  as  his  commissioner,  James  Edward  Powell.** 
On  January  26,  1759,  both  commissioners  met  at  Sa¬ 
vannah  and  started  for  New  Hanover.  By  water  they 
went  to  Frederica  where  they  delivered  Lyttelton’s  or¬ 
ders  to  Captain  Goldsmith,  the  commanding  officer  there, 
and  procured  a  pilot  up  Great  Satilla  River  to  within 
three  miles  of  New  Hanover.*^  Hyrne  recounts  their  ex¬ 
perience:  “We  rowed  up  to  the  settlement  where  we  met 
with  three  or  four  of  the  Inhabitants  of  New  Hanover, 
one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Edmund  Gray,  the  person  of  chief 
influence  and  greatest  sway  among  them.  He  entered 
very  freely  into  conversation  with  us  on  the  subject  of 
our  Errand:  said,  for  his  own  part  he  should  shew  a 
most  ready  obedience  to  His  Majesty’s  orders,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  most  of  them  would  do  the  same,  but  that  some, 
and  those  the  men  who  were  possessed  of  the  greatest 
property  among  them  were  so  much  involved  in  Debt  that 
they  could  not  return  either  into  Carolina  or  Georgia, 
these  he  feared  might  be  induced  to  go  over  to  the  Span¬ 
iards,  from  whom  he  knew  they  had  received  strong  in¬ 
vitations  and  Promises  of  Encouragement.  I  observed 
to  him  how  dangerous  such  a  step  would  be,  whereby 
they  would  put  themselves  absolutely  in  the  power  of  a 
people  bigotted  to  quite  different  sentiments  in  Religion, 
subjected  to  methods  of  Government  widely  differing 
from  those  they  had  been  used  to  and  who,  they  might  be 
sure  would  always  watch  them  with  a  jealous  eye  and  be 
ready  to  take  all  advantages  against  them”. 

Mindful  of  his  secret  instructions,  Hyrne  intimated 
that  the  deposed  settlers  might  “obtain  Lands  to  sit  down 
in  either  Province”.  Gray  was  not  enthusiastic  about 
the  suggestion.  “His  were”,  he  said,  “a  set  of  People 


29.  Ehcee.  Journal  of  Connell.  S.  C.,  Jan.  2,  17B9:  Letter  of  the  Goremor 
of  S.  C.,  to  Ellis,  Drausht  read  to  the  Council,  Ibid.,  11,  1768. 

80.  Cf.  Instructions  to  Powdl,  MS.  CoL  Ree.  Ga.,  VoL  28,  pt.  I,  Jan. 
22,  1769. 

81.  Letter  from  Hyrne  enclosed  in  letter  of  Lyttelton  to  William  Pitt, 
Charlestown,  March  26,  1769,  MS.  Pub.  Ree.  S.  C.,  Vol.  28,  p.  168. 
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not  very  capable  of  Reasoning”.  He  promised,  however, 
that  he  would  use  all  the  arguments  he  could  to  prevent 
others  going  over  to  the  Spaniards,  and  that  if  his  argu¬ 
ments  failed  he  would  “endeavor  to  stop  them  by  Force”. 
On  Gray’s  complaint  that  his  people  “would  be  greatly 
distressed  by  being  obliged  to  remove  immediately”, 
Hyrne  and  Powell  agreed  to  allow  them  twenty-eight 
days.  The  commissioners  then  pushed  up  the  river  about 
three  miles  to  the  Bluff  called  New  Hanover.  Here  they 
assembled  “as  many  of  the  Neighboring  inhabitants  as 
could  be  got  together”,  published  their  commissions  and 
then  formally  proclaimed  the  object  of  their  errand  and 
ordered  the  inhabitants  “to  remove  from  thence  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  March  next”  (1759). 

According  to  promise  made  to  the  commissioners. 
Gray  determined  to  assemble  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighborhood  of  New  Hanover.  For  the  proposed  gath¬ 
ering,  he  appropriately  selected  “Anniversary  Day  on 
which  was  constantly  held  a  General  Meeting  of  all  the 
Inhabitants  to  agree  on  proper  Regulations  and  to  choose 
new  officers  for  the  ensueing  year”.  The  meeting  was 
disappointing.  Few  appeared,  thus  Gray  was  confirmed 
in  his  fear,  real  or  alleged,  “that  many  of  them  were  de¬ 
termined  to  go  to  the  Spaniards”.  To  assure  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  his  sincere  desire  to  prevent  such  a  mis¬ 
fortune,  Gray  drew  up  a  remonstrance  entreating  his 
followers  “to  decline  a  step  so  undutiful  to  His  Majesty 
and  contrary  to  the  plain  meaning  of  our  Mutual  Com¬ 
pact”.  If,  despite  the  admonition  “rash  persons  . .  should 
persist  in  a  design  so  weak  and  wicked”,  they  would  be 
visited  in  their  “respective  places  of  abode”  and  assured 
that  they  would  not  be  suffered  “to  retire  to  any  Places 
without  His  Majesty’s  Dominions”.  This  writing  was 
signed  by  all  present  and  copies  were  given  to  the  two 
commissioners  to  transmit  to  their  respective  governors. 
Hyme  and  Powell  then  left  New  Hanover  for  Cumber¬ 
land  Island  where  they  assembled  an  audience  of  twenty- 
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one  of  the  inhabitants  and  proceeded  as  before  to  an¬ 
nounce  their  orders  for  removal.  “They  all  professed 
themselves  determined  to  obey  His  Majesty’s  orders”,  but 
requested  that  they  be  allowed,  when  the  “Grain  should 
be  ripe  that  they  had  already  sown  to  reap  it  and  carry 
it  off”.“  Hyrne  and  Powell  completed  their  mission  by 
giving:  notice  to  Captain  Thomas  Goldsmith  of  Frederica 
of  the  day  fixed  for  the  removal  of  the  luckless  settlers 
of  New  Hanover.  Accordingly  on  March  1,  Goldsmith 
went  to  New  Hanover;  he  found  that  “the  people  inhab¬ 
iting  there  had  quitted  the  place”.  He  then  “fell  down 
the  River  to  the  Island  of  Cumberland”  and  found  that 
the  people  there  “had  likewise  left  their  Habitations  save 
only  one  man  to  take  care  of  their  effects  they  had  not 
time  to  carry  off;  and  the  Fields  of  Rye  which  grow 
there  in  great  plenty.”  In  November,  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  glad  that  the  settlement  “had  been  broke  up”,  as 
“it  appeared  to  us  to  be  an  affair  of  a  very  dangerous 
tendency  and  of  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  nature”.** 

[For  appendix  see  “Notes  and  Documents.”] 


S2.  MS.  Exec.  Journal  of  the  Council  of  S.  C.,  March  19,  1769,  pp.  67.70 ; 
Lyttelton  to  Wm.  Pitt,  March  26,  1769.  MS.  Pub.  Rec.  S.  C.,  Vol.  28.  pp.  164-166 ; 
a.  Powell's  report,  in  letter  of  Ellis  to  Board  of  Trade,  March  1,  1769,  MS. 
Col.  Bee.  Ga.,  Vol.  28,  pt.  I,  p.  267-9. 

68.  James  Wright  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Savannah,  Oct.  17.  1761,  MS. 
Col.  Rec.  Ga.,  Vol.  28,  pt.  I,  p.  621 ;  Board  of  Trade  to  Ellis,  Nov.  24,  1768,  id. 
Vol.  84,  p.  819:  Geddsmith  to  Lyttdton,  March  6,  1769,  MS.  Exec.  Journal  of 
the  Council  of  S.  C.,  March  27,  1769 ;  Lyttelton  to  Wm.  Pitt,  March  26,  June  20, 
1769,  MS.  Pub.  Rec.  S.  C.  Vol.  28,  pp.  161,  178. 
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Charles  Seton  Henry  Hardee’s  Recollections  of 
Old  Savannah 

Edited  by  Martha  Gallaudet  Waring. 

PART  II. 

Incidents  of  the  War  Between  the  States 

I  was  identified  with  Camps  of  Instruction  in  Georgia 
from  the  very  beginning;  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
Adjutant  General’s  Department,  I  assisted  Col.  John 
Dunwody  in  organizing  and  operating  the  Camp  at  Cal¬ 
houn,  Georgia,  which  was  the  first  established  in  the 
State.  Later  on,  as  Major  and  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral,  I  was  in  command  of  Camp  No.  2,  at  Decatur,  Geor¬ 
gia,  for  a  year  or  more,  when  to  my  great  surprise,  I  was 
superseded  by  Lt.  Col.  Harris,  who  had  been  relieved 
from  active  service  in  the  field  on  account  of  failing 
health,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  Camp  No.  2.  If 
there  was  any  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  this  change 
was  made,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  it.  I  felt  very 
keenly  that  I  had  been  treated  unjustly,  and  that  it  would 
be  beneath  my  dignity  to  serve  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
under  him,  or  any  other  officer.  The  only  alternative  left 
was  to  resign,  which  I  did,  and  went  back  to  Savannah  to 
live. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  was  appointed  Agent  of  the 
War  Department,  with  headquarters  at  Savannah.  It 
was  my  duty  to  receive  all  cotton  sent  to  Savannah  by  the 
Confederate  Government,  or  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
to  ship  it  through  the  blockade  whenever  opportunity  of¬ 
fered.  From  time  to  time  I  succeeded  in  sending  out  sev¬ 
eral  small  vessels  carrying  three  or  four  hundred  bales 
each. 
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Some  of  them  were  captured  on  the  high  seas,  and 
some  reached  their  destination  in  safety.  The  last  vessel 
which  I  loaded  for  this  purpose  was  called  the  Rebecca 
Hertz,  named  for  the  wife  of  a  prominent  Jewish  mer¬ 
chant  who  was  largely  interested  in  the  enterprise.  All 
of  her  timbers  were  of  Georgia  material,  and  she  was  de¬ 
signed  and  built  at  Savannah  by  Savannah  mechanics. 
She  was  schooner  rigged,  and  was  said  to  be  very  strong¬ 
ly  built,  and  was  considered  a  very  handsome  little  craft. 
She  had  a  capacity  of  about  four  hundred  bales. 

When  she  was  fully  equipped  and  ready  for  cargo,  she 
was  put  in  command  of  an  old  and  experienced  Savannah 
river  pilot,  and  her  crew  was  made  up  of  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Savannah  river  pilotage. 

Right  here  1  must  speak  of  an  incident  that  happened 
in  connection  with  this  little  vessel. 

Before  it  was  generally  known  that  her  crew  had 
already  been  made  up,  two  experienced  river  men,  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  time  in  the  engineers’  department,  made  ap¬ 
plication  through  me  to  go  as  part  of  the  crew  of  the 
Hertz.  When  I  informed  them  at  my  office  that  their 
applications  had  been  “disapproved”,  they  were  not  only 
very  much  disappointed,  but  expressed  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  language  quite  unsuited  to  the  occasion.  In 
taking  leave  of  them,  I  said,  by  way  of  consolation,  “Well, 
gentlemen,  there’s  no  telling,  it  may  be  all  for  the  best.” 

Before  I  left  the  City,  at  the  time  it  was  evacuated,  I 
had  heard  that  the  vessel  had  gotten  through  the  block¬ 
ade  all  right,  but  nothing  further  had  been  heard  about 
her  before  I  was  compelled  to  leave.  On  my  way  back  to 
Savannah,  in  the  month  of  May,  after  an  absence  of  four 
months,  I  met  Capt.  Henry,  one  of  the  two  men  I  have 
spoken  of  elsewhere  in  connection  with  the  Rebecca 
Hertz,  and  who  was  Captain  of  the  steamboat  on  which 
I  was  making  my  way  back  to  Savannah.  He  asked  me 
if  I  remembered  what  I  had  said  to  the  two  of  them  'when 
I  informed  them  at  my  office  that  their  application  to 
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go  through  the  blockade  as  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Re¬ 
becca  Hertz  had  been  disapproved.  1  said,  “Yes,  I  re¬ 
member  perfectly  well  saying,  ‘Well,  gentlemen,  there’s 
no  telling,  perhaps  it  may  be  all  for  the  best’.’’  He  re¬ 
plied,  “Your  language  was  prophetic,  otherwise  I  wouldn’t 
be  here  to  tell  you  that  neither  the  vessel  nor  any  of  the 
crew  have  ever  been  heard  of  after  she  went  out.’’ 

Before  loading  the  Hertz,  I  was  engaged  in  loading 
the  steamship  Nashville  in  the  Ogeechee  River.  The 
Nashville  was  a  fast  sailing  side  wheel  ocean  steamship, 
at  one  time  belonging  to  one  of  the  steamship  lines  ply¬ 
ing  between  Savannah  and  New  York,  and  had  recently 
run  the  blockade  into  the  Ogeechee  River  with  a  very 
valuable  cargo  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  Government. 

Her  hiding  place  behind  a  bend  in  the  river  a  short 
distance  above  Fort  McAllister  was  thought  to  be  so  com¬ 
plete  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  discovered  by  the  enemy, 
but  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  only  a  few  hundred  bales 
of  cotton  aboard  when  her  hiding  place  was  discovered, 
and  she  was  subjected  to  such  a  furious  bombardment  of 
shot  and  shell  by  the  Federal  gunboats  from  the  anchor¬ 
age  below  Fort  McAllister  that  she  was  soon  set  afire  and 
completely  destroyed. 

My  work  as  agent  of  the  War  Department  occupied 
only  a  part  of  my  time.  I  was,  therefore,  free  to  under¬ 
take  any  other  service  for  the  Confederacy  that  might 
happen  to  turn  up.  It  was  not  long  before  I  was  called 
upon  to  take  a  very  important  position  in  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Savannah.  It  came  about  in  this  way. 
To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  John  Boston, 
the  former  incumbent,  James  R.  Sneed  was  appointed 
Collector  of  the  Port  and  Confederate  States  Depositary, 
and  I  was  appointed  Deputy  Collector  of  the  Port  and 
Assistant  Depositary. 

Mr.  Sneed  was  a  journalist  by  profession,  and  was  at 
this  time,  and  had  been  for  many  years  previous,  the 
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editor  and  part  owner  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  newspapers  in  the  State,  called  the  “Savannah 
Republican”.  Right  here  let  me  explain  that  at  the  time 
this  newspaper  came  into  existence,  about  the  year  1802, 
the  word  “republican”  had  quite  a  different  meaning  po¬ 
litically  from  what  it  has  at  the  present  time.  It  was  the 
name  given  to  those  who  advocated  the  principles  of  the 
old  Jeffersonian  Democratic  party. 

Mr.  Sneed,  having  spent  the  whole  of  his  grown  up 
life  as  a  journalist,  had  but  a  very  limited  knowledge  of 
commercial  usages.  The  whole  burden  of  organizing  and 
operating  the  working  details  of  the  offices  therefore  de¬ 
volved  upon  me.  There  being  no  foreign  commerce,  there 
were  no  custom  dues  to  collect.  The  detail  work  in  the 
Collector’s  department  was  therefore  only  nominal.  But 
the  detail  work  in  the  Depository  Department  was  very 
heavy,  so  heavy,  in  fact,  as  to  require  a  regular  clerical 
force  of  six  or  eight  to  keep  up  with  it.  The  offices  where 
the  business  of  the  Depository  was  transacted  were  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  large  granite  building  on  the 
southeast  comer  of  Bull  and  Bay  Streets,  known  as  the 
United  States  Custom  House. 

The  duty  of  the  Depositary  was  to  receive  and  pay  out 
all  the  money  disbursed  by  the  Government  in  this  mili¬ 
tary  department,  and  it  was  no  small  amount,  for 
it  ran  up  in  the  millions. 

Before  proceeding  further  on  this  point,  I  might  as 
well  stop  and  tell  the  present  generation  something  about 
Confederate  currency.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War,  the 
Government  had  neither  suitable  paper  nor  proper  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  money.  The  first 
issue  of  Confederate  currency  was,  therefore,  printed 
upon  paper  capable  of  standing  but  a  small  amount  of 
wear  and  tear,  and  moreover  so  badly  executed  as  to  be 
easily  counterfeited.  The  general  appearance  of  these 
bills  was  gray,  and  they  were  derisively  called  “gray 
backs”,  after  a  small  crawling  insect  with  which  Confed- 
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erate  soldiers  in  the  field  were  very  familiar.  For  these, 
and  other  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  new  issue,  printed  upon  better  and  stronger  paper, 
and  in  a  more  artistic  style.  This  old  issue  was  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  new  on  the  basis  of  two-thirds  of  the 
face  value  of  the  old  issue. 

To  keep  up  with  the  heavy  increase  of  detail  work 
incident  to  making  this  exchange,  I  was  furnished  with 
ten  or  twelve  additional  clerks,  detailed  from  the  First 
Georgia  Regiment,  on  duty  in  or  near  the  City  at  the 
time. 

This  new  currency  was  put  up  very  methodically.  The 
bills  were  all  of  uniform  size,  regardless  of  denomination. 
They  were  put  up  in  packages  of  one  hundred  each, 
strapped  and  labelled  accordinig  to  contents.  Ten  of 
these  small  packages  were  made  up  into  a  larger  one, 
strapped  and  labelled  accordingly,  making  it  easy  to  pay 
out  large  sums  without  breaking  a  package.  The  bills 
were  also  put  up  with  great  accuracy.  Out  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  paid  out  at  the  Savannah  Depository,  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  having  discovered  a  single  mistake.  Everything 
in  the  Depository  went  smoothly  and  quietly  for  more 
than  a  year,  when  it  was  suddenly  broken  up  by  the  cap¬ 
ture  and  destruction  of  Atlanta,  and  the  subsequent  de¬ 
structive  march  of  Sherman  through  Georgia  to  the  sea, 
with  Savannah  as  his  objective  point. 

My  uncle.  General  William  J.  Hardee,  (a  native  of 
Georgia)  was  sent  in  advance  to  Savannah  with  a  small 
army  to  protect  the  City,  but  there  was  little  to  be  done 
except  to  preserve  order  and  to  prepare  the  city  for 
evacuation  when  it  became  necessary. 

To  show  how  it  happened  that  General  Hardee  was 
in  command  at  Savannah  at  this  time,  I  must  go  back 
about  a  year  and  pick  up  and  put  together,  one  by  one, 
the  links  in  the  chain  of  circumstances  which  connect  the 
two  together  in  consecutive  sequence. 
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Not  long  after  the  defeat  of  General  Bragg’s  Army, 
November  25,  1863,  at  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
where  it  fought  with  distinguished  bravery  for  two  days 
against  double  its  number,  this  little  army  of  the  west, 
as  it  was  called,  removed  from  Ringgold  and  took  up  its 
headquarters  at  the  town  of  Dalton,  on  the  railroad  be¬ 
tween  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta.  It  was  here  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Bragg’s  health,  which  had  been  declining  for  some 
time,  became  so  much  impaired  that  he  was  compelled  to 
ask  to  be  relieved  from  his  command  and  from  further 
service  in  the  field  until  his  health  should  be  restored. 
As  second  in  rank.  General  Hardee  was  placed  in  tempo¬ 
rary  command,  and  he  was  offered  the  permanent  com¬ 
mand,  but  he  refused  to  accept  it  as  long  as  such  an  able 
officer  as  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  without  a 
command. 

It  was  owing  to  some  kind  of  unpleasantness  between 
General  Johnston  and  President  Davis  (the  nature  of 
which  I  cannot  now  recall)  that  General  Johnston  had 
been  for  some  time  without  a  command.  General  Hardee 
and  Greneral  Johnston  were  always  very  warm  friends, 
and  it  was  for  this  reason,  and  also  because  he  thought 
it  nothing  more  than  customary  military  courtesy  that 
it  should  be  first  offered  to  General  Johnston  as  the  rank¬ 
ing  officer,  that  General  Hardee  declined  to  accept  the 
command.  There  was  also  such  a  public  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  President  that  he  was  reluct¬ 
antly  compelled  to  give  him  the  appointment. 

At  the  time  General  Johnston  took  command  of  the 
Army  at  Dalton,  in  December,  1863,  it  was  made  up 
mainly  of  two  army  corps,  one  under  command  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Hardee,  and  the  other  under  command  of  General 
Hood.  General  Hardee  took  part  in  every  important  bat¬ 
tle  fought  by  General  Johnston  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta, 
and  the  principal  battles  around  Atlanta. 

When  General  Sherman  had  worked  his  way  around 
to  the  east  of  Atlanta,  and  had  taken  possession  of  a 
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part  of  the  railroad  from  Augusta  to  Atlanta,  it  was 
thought  that  his  next  move  would  be  in  the  direction  of 
the  railroad  running  from  Macon  to  Atlanta.  With  as 
large  a  force  as  could  be  spared  from  the  defenses 
around  Atlanta,  though  small  at  best,  Cleneral  Hardee  was 
sent  to  protect  that  part  of  this  railroad  lying  between 
Atlanta  and  Jonesboro,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles, 
where  a  large  amount  of  provisions  and  military  stores 
of  all  kinds  had  accumulated,  with  instructions  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  railroad  and  to  remove  these  provisions  and  mili¬ 
tary  stores  to  a  place  of  safety  as  soon  as  possible.  Gen¬ 
eral  Hardee’s  force  was  so  small  that  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  if  it  were  drawn  up  in  single  file  along  the  railroad, 
his  men  could  not  come  in  touch  with  each  other,  except 
with  outstretched  arms !  And  yet,  with  this  small  force, 
he  succeeded  in  promptly  removing  the  supplies  to  a  place 
of  safety,  and  in  checking  several  sharp  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  get  possession  of  the  road. 

While  on  this  duty,  he  learned  that  General  Johnston 
had  been  removed  from  the  command  of  the  Army  at 
Atlanta,  and  General  Hood  placed  in  command  in  nis 
stead.  As  soon  as  he  considered  it  safe  to  leave  his  post, 
he  repaired  to  Atlanta  and  telegraphed  President  Davis 
to  assign  him  to  another  Department,  or  accept  his  res¬ 
ignation.  He  was  at  once  assigned  to  command  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Florida,  with 
headquarters  at  Savannah. 

General  Hardee’s  force  at  Savannah  consisted  of  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  Confederate  soldiers  and  two  thousand 
Georgia  militia,  known  as  “Joe  Brown’s  Pets’’,  making 
seventeen  thousand  in  all.  He  began  at  once  to  throw  up 
entrenchments  commencing  at  the  Savannah  River,  about 
four  miles  above  the  city,  and  running  in  a  southerly  di¬ 
rection  to  the  Little  Ogeechee  River,  a  distance  of  about 
ten  miles.  *rhis  was  all  that  was  necessary,  for  the  rest 
of  the  way  southward  was  a  natural  barrier,  consisting 
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of  small  rivers,  creeks,  and  impassable  marsh,  a  mile  or 
more  in  width,  all  the  way  to  the  sea. 

Knowing  full  well  that  his  small  force  could  offer  but 
feeble  resistance  to  the  overwhelming  numbers  Sherman 
could  bring  against  the  city,  and  to  save  his  army  from 
being  captured,  he  now  began  to  prepare  for  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  the  City  whenever  it  would  become  necessary  to 
do  so.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  built  a  bridge  of 
boats  across  the  Savannah  River  to  Hutchinson  Island, 
and  another  from  the  island  across  Back  River  to  the 
mainland  on  the  South  Carolina  side. 

A  short  time  before  the  vanguard  of  Sherman’s  army 
was  expected  to  reach  the  gates  of  Savannah  all  able- 
bodied  men,  subject  to  military  duty,  were  ordered  out  to 
the  trenches.  I  was  assigned  to  a  two-gun  battery  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Olcott  of  the  Chatham  Artillery, 
located  about  six  miles  south  of  the  city.  Among  those 
on  duty  with  me  in  this  battery  were  three  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  school  teachers  of  the  city,  Mr.  Bogart,  Mr.  Lancaster 
and  Mr.  Mallon.  The  three  of  us  were  messmates. 

Life  in  camp,  with  nothing  to  do  was  becoming  so 
monotonous  that  we  were  ready  to  welcome  any  diver¬ 
sion  that  might  turn  up,  even  if  it  had  a  spice  of  danger 
in  it.  One  day  a  heavy  cannonade  was  heard  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  north  of  our  camp  which,  from  the  direction 
it  seemed  to  come,  we  concluded  must  an  artillery  duel 
between  a  Confederate  battery  on  the  Ogeechee  Road  and 
a  Federal  battery  on  the  high  ground  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Little  Ogeechee  River  and  the  intervening  marsh. 
The  firing  soon  became  so  fast  and  furious  as  to  excite 
our  curiosity  to  see  as  well  as  to  hear  something  more 
of  what  was  going  on. 

Someone  proposed  to  go  and  see.  To  do  that  we  had 
to  pass  through  a  heavy  growth  of  oak  and  pine.  At 
first  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  danger,  but  as  we  went 
further  into  the  thicket,  bullets  from  the  Federal  side  be¬ 
gan  to  swish  through  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  occasion- 
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ally  a  bullet  would  hit  a  pine  tree  far  above  our  heads. 
As  we  went  on,  the  bullets  increased  in  number,  and 
seemed  to  strike  the  trees  a  little  lower  down.  I  did  not 
know  what  might  be  passinig  through  the  minds  of  the 
others  at  this  time,  but  as  for  me,  I  was  thinking  that  we 
were  running  a  risk  which  duty  did  not  call  upon  us  to 
take,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  not  to  go  any  further,  but 
pride  prevented  me  from  saying  so.  It  was  not  long  after 
this  that  a  bullet  struck  a  pine  tree  not  more  than  three 
feet  above  the  head  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  who  was  in  the 
lead.  Without  the  quiver  of  a  nerve,  or  any  other  sign 
of  fear,  he  turned  around  very  deliberately  and  said,  “I 
think  it  is  time  to  go  back.”  No  one  disagreed  with  him, 
and  we  went  back  much  faster  than  we  came.  After 
reaching  camp,  I  called  to  mind  the  old  saying,  “Curios¬ 
ity  killed  the  cat”,  and  I  felt  very  thankful  that  no  such 
sad  catastrophe  happened  to  any  of  us  on  account  of  the 
idle  curiosity  manifested  by  us  on  this  occasion. 

By  this  time  the  larger  part  of  Sherman’s  army  had 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  Savannah,  but  before  crossing  the 
Ogeechee  River,  a  considerable  force  was  detached  from 
the  main  army  and  sent  down  the  western  side  of  that 
river  to  operate  against  Fort  McAllister,  where  they  were 
to  be  met  by  another  detachment  from  the  army  around 
the  city,  by  way  of  King’s  Bridge  over  the  Ogeechee 
River,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Savannah. 

Fort  McAllister  was  a  very  strong  earthwork  at  Gen¬ 
esis  Point,  so  called  by  reason  of  its  being  the  first  high 
ground  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  not  far  from  its 
mouth.  This  earthwork  had  successfully  withstood  two 
or  three  heavy  attacks  from  Federal  gunboats,  armed 
with  the  heaviest  guns  in  use  at  that  time,  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  stand  up  against  a  combined  attack  by  land  and 
water,  and  was  compelled  to  surrender  after  a  short,  but 
very  sharp  resistance,  in  which  the  enemy  suffered  a  very 
heavy  loss  on  the  13th  of  December,  1864. 
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General  Sherman  is  said  to  have  watched  the  fight 
from  one  of  the  rice  mills  on  the  river,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  surrender,  he  made  his  way  in  a  row 
boat  to  the  flag  ship  of  the  Fleet  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Dahlgren. 

General  Sherman  at  once  proceeded  to  Port  Royal, 
S.  €.,  to  urge  a  movement  against  the  Charleston  and 
Savannah  Railroad,  which,  fortunately,  did  not  material¬ 
ize,  otherwise  it  might  have  interfered  very  seriously 
with  General  Hardee’s  plans. 

While  General  Sherman  was  absent  on  this  mission. 
General  Slokin,  under  his  order,  made  a  peremptory  de¬ 
mand  upon  General  Hardee,  on  the  17th  of  December, 
for  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  City  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  which  was  flatly  refused.  Why  an  assault 
was  not  made  at  once,  I  have  never  been  able  to  And  out, 
but  it  gave  General  Hardee  additional  time  to  complete 
his  plan  for  the  evacuation  of  the  City. 

Rumor  reached  the  camp  from  day  to  day  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  city  would  be  evacuated. 
One  day  news  was  received  that  the  city  would  certainly 
be  evacuated  on  the  night  of  the  following  day,  which 
was  the  21st  of  December,  1864. 

Our  Lieutenant  expressed  regret  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  fire  a  single  shot  at  the  enemy,  knowing  full  well 
that  a  six  pound  gun,  with  a  single  charge  of  powder, 
would  not  carry  a  solid  shot  more  than  half  way  across 
the  marsh  intervening  between  us  and  the  enemy.  So 
he  decided  to  fire  a  farewell  shot  with  a  double  charge  of 
powder  and  a  shell.  After  cutting  the  fuse  to  suit  what 
was  estimated  to  be  the  right  distance,  the  gun  was  load¬ 
ed,  aimed,  elevated  to  what  was  thought  to  be  the  right 
angle,  and  fired. 

After  the  initial  velocity  of  the  ball  had  somewhat 
abated,  I  could  see  the  ball  go  up,  up,  up,  until  it  reached 
its  highest  trajectory  and  turn  to  descent.  After  it 
turned,  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  struck,  or  if  it  had  ex- 
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ploded,  but  we  were  soon  made  aware  that  it  had  ex¬ 
ploded  and  done  some  damage,  for  we  saw  a  great  com¬ 
motion  in  their  camp, — ^men  running  to  and  fro  in  every 
direction,  and  ambulances  rushing  rapidly  towards  the 
place  where  the  shell  had  exploded.  We  were  at  once 
greeted  with  such  a  heavy  and  continuous  shower  of  bul¬ 
lets  that  we  had  to  keep  under  close  cover  for  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

About  three  o’clock  on  the  following  day,  a  negro  man 
on  horseback,  leading  another  horse,  “all  saddled  and  bri¬ 
dled”,  was  seen  to  enter  a  small  wood  not  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  camp,  dismount,  hitch  the  horses 
to  a  limb  of  a  tree,  and  proceed  to  make  his  way  to  the 
battery  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  The  letter  was  for  me 
from  my  brother-in-law,  Robert  Erwin,  telling  me  that 
the  City  was  to  be  evacuated  at  nightfall,  and  if  I  wanted 
to  go  out  with  General  Hardee  and  his  staff,  to  make  use 
of  the  horse  he  sent,  and  come  in  as  soon  as  I  could. 

As  the  negro  and  I  started  toward  the  horses,  we 
must  have  been  seen  by  the  enemy’s  ever  vigilant  sharp¬ 
shooters,  for  we  were  at  once  greeted  with  a  shower  of 
bullets,  some  of  which  hit  too  perilously  near  to  be  agree¬ 
able.  I  am  a  very  poor  horseman,  but  you  can  bet  your 
last  dollar  that  I  mounted  that  horse  at  the  double  quick, 
and  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  a  place  of  safety  around  a 
nearby  bend  in  the  road.  My  horse  and  I  went  out  that 
night  at  nine  o’clock  with  General  Hardee  and  his  staff, 
on  the  steamboat  “Swan”,  by  way  of  Screven’s  Ferry, 
about  three  miles  below  Savannah,  on  the  Carolina  side. 

We  travelled  the  rest  of  the  night  toward  the  appoint- 
ea  place  of  rendezvous,  at  Hardee ville,  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Savannah,  on  the  Charleston  and  Savannah 
Railroad,  where  we  met  the  rest  of  the  army  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  From  Hardeeville  we  entrained  for 
Charleston,  where  we  arrived  safely,  without  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  anything  worth  mentioning  except  a  few  in¬ 
dividual  experiences,  as  herebefore  related. 
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The  evacuation  of  Savannah  was  done  so  quietly  that 
the  General  commanding  the  Federal  forces  was  not 
aware  of  it  until  he  was  told  of  it  early  next  morning  by 
the  Mayor  and  a  delegation  of  prominent  citizens,  who 
went  to  his  headquarters  to  hand  him  the  keys  of  the 
city,  and  to  ask  for  protection.  It  was  also  so  successfully 
done  that  not  a  man,  a  horse  or  a  gun  was  lost. 

The  evacuation  of  Savannah,  though  a  small  one,  is 
looked  on  in  military  circles  as  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  in  history. 

General  Sherman,  who  was  still  at  Port  Royal  at  the 
time,  is  said  to  have  expressed  great  disappointment 
when  he  learned  that  General  Hardee  had  escaped  him. 
His  long  stay  at  Port  Royal  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  trying  to  set  a  big  trap  to  catch  General 
Hardee  and  his  whole  army  if  he  attempted  to  escape  by 
way  of  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  him  the  trap  was  not  ready  to  spring  in  time 
to  catch  the  rat. 

General  Hardee  has  been  wrongfully  accused  of  set¬ 
ting  fire  to  the  city  on  the  night  of  the  evacuation.  From 
what  I  have  said  on  this  point  it  will  be  plainly  seen  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  such  a  thing  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  time.  These  unjust  accusers  seem  to  have 
gotten  badly  mixed  on  their  dates.  The  evacuation  took 
place  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  December,  1864,  and  the 
fire,  which  destroyed  such  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
property,  did  not  occur  until  six  weeks  later,  (February, 
1865),  while  General  Sherman  was  still  occupying  the 
city,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  stored  in  a  large  ware¬ 
house  on  the  northwest  comer  of  West  Broad  and  Zubly 
Streets. 

From  Charleston,  General  Hardee  and  the  small 
force  he  had  with  him  went  to  North  Carolina  where  he 
joined  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  had  been  rein¬ 
stated  in  command  of  what  was  left  of  the  Army  of  the 
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West  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  and  had  his  headquarters 
in  North  Carolina.  The  force  under  General  Bragg  at 
Wilmington  was  ordered  to  join  him  and  so  also  were  all 
the  scattered  remnants  of  the  old  Army  of  the  West.  The 
union  of  these  forces  gave  General  Johnston  an  effective 
army  of  36,000  men. 

Determined  to  strike  General  Sherman  on  his  march 
towards  Richmond,  before  he  could  be  joined  by  his  other 
army  corps,  under  General  Schofield,  General  Johnston 
concentrated  his  army  at  the  hamlet  of  Bentonville  where 
he  inflicted  a  severe  repulse  on  Sherman.  After  this  re¬ 
pulse,  General  Sherman,  unwilling  to  attack  General 
Johnston,  quietly  waited  until  General  Schofield’s  corps 
could  join  him,  knowing  that  General  Johnston  must  re¬ 
treat  because  the  number  of  his  Army  was  now  too  small 
to  engage  in  another  pitched  battle. 

After  retr^ting  as  far  as  Durham,  General  Johnston 
realized  that  further  resistance  was  useless  and  surren¬ 
dered  his  army  to  General  Sherman.  This  was  a  short 
time  after  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  at  Appomattax, 
which  brought  the  War  to  a  close. 

It  was  at  the  battle  of  Bentonville,  said  to  be  the  last 
battle  of  the  War,  that  General  Hardee’s  only  son  was 
killed,  as  elsewhere  related. 

Mr.  Sneed  did  not  remain  in  Charleston  any  longer 
than  was  necessary  to  perfect  arrangements  for  the 
transportation  of  himself,  his  clerks,  the  Government  rec¬ 
ords  and  my  horse,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  his  way 
to  Macon  where  he  proposed  to  make  his  headquarters. 
I  followed  a  few  days  later,  but  was  instructed  to  stop  at 
Augusta  and  to  remain  there  until  a  box  containing  two 
million  dollars  in  Confederate  currency  was  received  by 
express  from  Columbia,  S.  C.,  and  then  to  accompany  it 
to  Macon. 

When  I  reached  Augusta,  the  Savannah  River  was  in 
freshet,  and  Broad  Street  from  one  end  to  the  other  was 
like  a  small  river.  There  was  no  way  of  crossing  except 
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by  boat.  The  South  Carolina  rivers  were  all  in  freshet 
also,  so  I  had  to  remain  in  Augusta  doing  nothing  for 
two  weeks  or  more  until  the  waters  subsided. 

While  in  Augusta,  I  remember  paying  $110.00  for  a 
quart  bottle  of  Jamaica  rum  and  $50.00  for  a  pound  of 
coffee. 

My  trip  from  Augusta  to  Macon  was  rather  a  tedious 
one,  occupjring  the  whole  of  two  days  and  a  part  of  the 
next,  and  was  without  incident  of  any  kind  worth  men¬ 
tioning,  except  that  on  the  third  lap  I  had  to  walk  about 
twenty  miles  to  a  station  on  a  short  railroad  which  car¬ 
ried  us  into  Macon. 

Everything  went  on  quietly  for  about  three  months 
until  the  peace  was  rudely  disturbed  by  the  news  that  a 
large  body  of  cavalry,  under  command  of  General  Wil¬ 
son,  was  rapidly  approaching  the  city  from  the  direction 
of  Columbus.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  to  be  a  fact, 
we  lost  no  time  in  getting  out  of  the  city  and  went  at  once 
to  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Thomas  Parsons,  (a  friend  of  Mr. 
Sneed  and  myself)  about  twenty-five  miles  southwest  of 
Macon,  where  we  remained  until  the  close  of  the  War. 

While  General  Wilson  was  occupying  Macon,  news  was 
received  that  President  Davis  and  his  party  had  passed 
by  on  their  way  South.  Two  squads  of  mounted  men 
were  sent  out  in  search  of  them  and  soon  captured  the 
whole  party  and  carried  them  to  Macon. 

His  family  was  allowed  to  go  to  their  home,  but  Presi¬ 
dent  Davis  was  sent  to  prison  at  Fortress  Monroe.  The 
rest  of  the  party  was  paroled  and  also  allowed  to  go  to 
their  homes. 

There  was  left  in  the  treasury  at  this  time  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  silver  which  we  felt;  justified  in  using  in 
part  payment  of  our  salaries.  As  near  as  I  can  remem¬ 
ber,  my  pro  rata  share  was  $125.00. 

Our  friend.  Dr.  Parsons,  was  short  on  mules  and  in 
recognition  of  his  kindness  and  hospitality,  I  offered  to 
take  $100.00  of  it  and  go  to  Macon  and  buy  ten  of  these 
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mules  if  he  would  send  someone  with  me  to  select  them. 
When  I  asked  for  an  order  for  ten  and  offered  to  pay  for 
them  in  silver,  I  was  told  that  it  was  not  money  but  com 
that  was  wanted.  So  I  went  to  Albany,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  south  of  Macon  by  rail,  and  bought  one  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  of  com  for  one  hundred  silver  dollars,  car¬ 
rying  back  with  me  the  bill  of  lading  which  I  handed  to 
the  officer  and  received  an  order  for  the  mules. 

Now  that  we  had  them,  the  problem  was  how  to  get 
them  home,  and  the  only  way  we  could  think  of  was  to 
divide  them  into  two  bunches  of  five  each,  the  man  lead¬ 
ing  one  bunch,  and  I,  the  other.  This  was  certainly  a 
novel  experience  for  me.  The  poor  animals  were  almost 
famished  for  food  and  water.  They  would  not  let  us  pass 
the  smallest  bit  of  grass  on  the  roadside  until  they  had 
eaten  up  every  blade  of  it,  and  when  we  came  in  sight  of 
a  pump  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  I  had  to  quicken  my 
pace  almost  to  a  run  to  keep  from  being  trampled  under 
foot.  And  this  is  what  we  had  to  go  through  with  on  the 
road  all  the  way  back  to  the  plantation.  From  some  cause 
unknown  to  us  one  of  the  finest  looking  of  the  animals 
laid  down  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  died  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes.  We  got  home  safely  with  the  other  nine. 
I  was  young  and  strong  and  full  of  adventure  at  that 
time  and  suffered  no  ill  effects  from  such  a  novel  exi)eri- 
ence.  It  was  the  hardest  day’s  work  I  had  ever  under¬ 
taken  to  do  in  my  life.  I  hardly  think  I  would  have  the 
courage  to  undertake  it  a  second  time,  even  to  pay  the 
heaviest  debt  of  hospitality. 

It  was  not  more  than  a  month  after  this  that  the 
Doctor  sent  a  wagon  load  of  cotton  to  Savannah  with 
some  of  these  same  mules  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent 
back  to  me  the  borrowed  horse  on  which  I  rode  out  of 
Savannah  on  the  night  of  the  evacuation  about  five 
months  before.  Out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  this 
cotton  I  got  back  in  “green  backs’’  the  full  amount  of 
money  due  me.  “All’s  well  that  ends  well.” 
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The  only  thing  now  left  for  us  to  do  was  to  make  our 
way  homeward  as  soon  as  possible.  In  company  with  my 
particular  friend,  Geo.  C.  Freeman,  who  was  chief  clerk 
under  me  in  the  Depository,  I  left  at  once  for  Macon, 
where  he  and  I  lost  no  time  in  getting  ready  to  start  on 
our  homeward  journey.  After  gathering  together  our 
scanty  belongings,  we  began  to  prepare  for  our  needs  on 
the  way. 

Freeman  and  I  were  joint  owners  of  a  small  quantity 
of  unparched  coffee  which  we  turned  over  to  the  New 
Orleans  lady  with  whom  I  had  been  boarding  ever  since 
I  first  got  to  Macon,  who  kindly  offered  to  make  us  some 
“dripped  coffee”  a  la  New  Orleans.  With  this,  some 
crackers  and  cheese  and  Bologna  sausage,  we  felt  our¬ 
selves  well  provided  for  a  journey  the  length  of  which 
was  not  very  definite. 

Our  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  Savannah  would 
have  been  over  the  Central  Railroad  from  Macon  to  Sa¬ 
vannah,  but  that  road  had  been  tom  up  and  practically 
destroyed  throughout  its  whole  length  by  Sherman’s 
Army.  The  next  best  route  open  to  us  was  by  way  of 
Atlanta  and  Augusta  by  rail,  and  thence  to  Savannah  by 
steamboat. 

Our  first  stopping  place  was  Atlanta.  We  had  heard 
a  great  deal  said  about  the  destruction  of  Atlanta,  but 
we  were  not  prepared  to  witness  such  a  scene  of  desola¬ 
tion  and  destruction  as  met  our  eyes  everywhere.  Of  the 
four  thousand  houses  which  made  up  the  city  of  Atlanta 
in  1864,  eleven-twelfths  of  them  had  been  destroyed, 
leaving  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  church  and  dwell¬ 
ing  houses  standing.  All  the  rest,  consisting  of  dwell¬ 
ings,  shops,  stores,  mills,  factories,  depots  and  so  forth 
were  completely  destroyed.  Nothing  was  left  standing 
but  tottering  walls,  ghost-like  chimneys  and  towering 
black  smokestacks,  to  tell  the  tale,— desolation  and  de¬ 
struction  everywhere  the  eye  could  reach, — a  sight  beg¬ 
garing  description, — a  flourishing  city  of  fourteen  thou- 
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sand  wiped  out  in  a  single  night,  with  as  little  concern 
as  a  schoolboy  wiping  out  useless  figures  on  his  slate  with 
a  wet  sponge.  The  destruction  of  Atlanta  was  not  a  mili¬ 
tary  necessity  and  could  not  subserve  any  strategic  pur¬ 
pose,  for  Sherman  had  no  organized  army  anywhere  near 
Atlanta  that  could  harass  him  on  his  march  to  the  sea. 
It  was,  therefore,  simply  a  wanton  and  inexcusable  act 
of  barbarism. 

To  show  the  malicious  spirit  which  animated  the 
minds  of  Sherman’s  Army  while  Atlanta  was  burning,  I 
will  quote  what  one  of  his  officers  wrote  home  about  it. 
He  said,  “Sixty  thousand  of  us  witnessed  the  destruction 
of  Atlanta,  while  our  post  band  and  that  of  the  33rd  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  played  martial  music  and  operatic  selections.” 
History  repeats  itself.  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  was 
burning.  Sherman,  himself,  is  said  to  have  waited  to 
see  the  rising  columns  of  smoke  before  moving  away 
from  the  city.  Further  comment  on  this  point  is  unnec¬ 
essary. 

Nothing  worth  mentioning  happened  on  our  way  from 
Atlanta  to  Augusta.  At  Augusta  we  boarded  a  side- 
wheel  steamboat  which  seemed  to  be  a  stranger  ir.  these 
waters,  for  she  was  entirely  unknown  to  either  of  us. 
This  boat  carried  us  as  far  as  Poor  Robin  Landing,  on 
the  Georgia  side  of  the  river,  about  midway  between 
Augusta  and  Savannah,  where  we  were  transferred  to 
the  side-wheel  steamboat  Jefferson  Davis,  well  known  to 
both  of  us  as  a  lighter  used  for  transferring  cotton  from 
point  to  point  on  the  river  front.  She  had  a  small  cabin 
aft,  but  was  without  shelter  of  any  kind  forward.  The 
weather  was  warm  and  the  night  was  cloudless.  At  bed¬ 
time  we  threw  ourselves  down  on  the  open  deck,  among 
boxes,  bales  and  bags  of  grain,  to  rest,  but  not  to  sleep. 

Early  next  morning  a  waiter  came  to  us  and  said,  “Mr. 
Harrison’s  compliments  to  Major  Hardee  and  Mr.  Free¬ 
man,  and  wouldn’t  they  come  and  get  a  hot  breakfast  in 
the  cabin?*’  We  accepted  gladly  for  we  had  not  had  a 
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hot  meal  since  we  left  Macon.  Mr.  Harrison,  we  learned, 
was  the  quartermaster  of  the  vessel,  but  we  were  at  a 
loss  to  place  him,  but  we  soon  found  out  that  he  was  John 
Harrison  whom  we  had  known  for  years  as  the  general 
utility  man  in  the  employ  of  the  wholesale  Grocery  and 
Ship  Chandlery  Company  of  Claghom  and  Cunningham, 
of  Savannah.  Isaac  Henry,  the  Captain,  was  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

As  fellow  passengers  from  Augusta  to  Savannah,  we 
had  a  young  man  and  his  wife  from  New  Orleans.  I  do 
not  remember  the  name,  but  I  learned  afterwards  that 
they  belonged  to  two  of  the  best  families  in  that  city. 
Not  long  after  breakfast  the  young  man,  while  talking  to 
us  on  the  deck  of  the  Jeff  Davis,  incidentally  mentioned 
that  his  wife  was  suffering  from  a  very  severe  sick- 
headache,  and  that  he  would  give  anything  he  had  for  a 
cup  of  New  Orleans  “Dripped  Coffee”,  which  was  the  only 
thing  that  seemed  to  do  her  any  good.  I  said,  “If  that  is 
what  you  want,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  cup.”  The 
young  man  looked  at  me  as  if  he  thought  I  was  joking. 
I  said,  ‘No,  I  am  not  joking,  for  herei  it  is  right  here  in 
this  little  jug,”  and  I  tapped  it  with  my  fingers.  “Get  a 
cup  and  let  me  give  you  some.”  About  an  hour  after¬ 
wards  they  came  to  where  we  were  sitting  on  deck  and 
thanked  us  profusely.  She  was  curious  to  know  how  it 
happened  that  we  were  in  possession  at  such  an  opportune 
time  of  what  she  called  such  a  precious  treasure  as 
“dripped  coffee”,  and  we  had  to  tell  the  whole  “story  of 
the  little  brown  jug.” 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  told  except  that  we 
reached  the  end  of  our  journey  in  the  afternoon  of  May 
20th,  1865,  after  an  absence  of  exactly  five  months. 

As  soon  as  I  set  foot  upon  the  familiar  soil  of  dear, 
old  Savannah,  I  realized  that  I  was  “home  again”.  And 
with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  and  with  a  heart  full  of 
gratitude,  I  felt  with  stronger  force  than  ever  that  the 
dearest  spot  of  earth  to  me  is  “Home,  Sweet  Home.** 
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Refugee  Days  in  Macon 

I  have  a  very  pleasant  recollection  of  my  stay  in 
Macon.  Through  the  kindness  of  some  friends  in  Macon, 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  bed  and  board  with  an  edu¬ 
cated  and  refined  French  family  from  New  Orleans,  refu¬ 
gees  from  that  city  after  it  was  captured  by  Commodore 
Farragut,  in  1862.  The  family  consisted  of  Colonel  Aug¬ 
ustin,  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  one  grown,  and  the 
other  very  much  younger.  They  also  brought  with  them 
two  trained  family  servants,  a  man  and  a  woman.  The 
Colonel  was  a  tall,  white  haired,  soldierly  man,  and  was 
it  one  time  on  General  Beauregard’s  staff,  but  was  retired 
from  active  service  by  reason  of  the  age  limits.  The 
Madame  was  small,  gracious  and  very  charming.  Miss 
Clara  was  an  expert  performer  on  the  piano. 

I  had  excellent  opportunities  to  improve  my  limited 
knowledge  of  French,  for  I  heard  it  spoken  every  day 
and  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  good,  pure  Parisian  French. 
Even  the  servants  spoke  good  French.  I  said  to  Madame 
one  day,  “Madame,  it  seems  to  me  that  Anatol  speaks 
very  correct  French.”  She  said,  “Yes,  that  is  so.  We 
never  allow  our  servants  to  speak  to  us  in  any  other  way. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  use  a  single  word  of  patois  in 
our  presence.”  The  Madame  was  also  kind  enough  to  let 
me  read  aloud  to  her  in  French  so  as  to  improve  my  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Their  house,  moreover,  was  a  kind  of  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  all  the  New  Orleans  young  men  going  to  and 
from  the  army,  so  I  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
language  spoken  nearly  all  the  time.  It  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  I  could  easily  understand  almost  everything  that  was 
said.  Unfortunately  I  was  not  able  to  keep  up  with  it 
afterwards.  My  knowledge  of  spoken  French  has,  there¬ 
fore,  been  very  limited.  I  can  still  read  it  understand- 
ingly. 

It  was  an  almost  universal  practice  among  these  New 
Orleans  young  men  to  roll  up  cigarettes  and  smoke  them 
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while  talking,  and  I  soon  found  myself  doing  the  same 
thing,  but  fortunately  for  me,  I  never  contracted  the  habit 
of  using  tobacco  in  any  shape.  It  is  a  useless  waste  of 
good  money,  and  one  that  can  easily  be  dispensed  with,  as 
I  have  proved  by  the  experience  of  a  long  life  extending 
twenty-five  years  beyond  the  three  score  years  and  ten 
given  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  days  of  a  man’s  years.  To¬ 
bacco  may  give  pleasure  for  a  time  to  those  who  use  it, 
but  in  the  end,  it  all  goes  up  in  smoke ! 

As  I  have  said,  these  people  are  very  impulsive.  One 
evening  while  we  were  sitting  in  the  parlor  listening  to 
Miss  Clara  playing  some  choice  selections  on  the  piano, 
we  were  interrupted  by  several  young  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  dropping  in  to  pay  a  social  call.  After  awhile  I  asked 
Miss  Clara  to  play  Von  Weber’s  “Invitation  to  the 
Waltz”,  which  was  one  of  my  favorite  pieces  of  music, 
without,  however,  any  intention  of  suggesting  a  dance. 
She  had  scarcely  gone  over  more  than  a  half  dozen  bars 
of  this  inspiring  waltz  before  one  couple  got  to  their  feet 
and  were  waltzing  around  the  room,  then  another  and  an¬ 
other.  This  was  too  much  for  the  Colonel  and  the  Ma¬ 
dame,  and  the  next  minute  they,  too,  were  on  their  feet 
waltzing  around  the  room  as  gracefully  and  as  merrily 
as  if  they  were  the  youngest  couple  on  the  floor.  Age 
does  not  seem  to  abate  their  capacity  for  this  kind  of 
enjoyment. 

To  still  further  illustrate  the  characteristic  impuls¬ 
iveness  of  these  people,  I  recall  another  incident  which 
may  be  worth  mentioning.  In  my  room  there  were  two 
beds,  one  occupied  by  me  and  the  other  by  a  young  man 
from  New  Orleans,  named  Garcia,  a  friend  of  the  Augus¬ 
tins’,  and  a  very  acceptable  roommate.  One  night  Garcia 
went  to  an  anniversary  supper  of  a  society  of  which  he 
was  a  member  and  did  not  get  home  until  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  After  letting  him  in,  the  Colonel  escorted 
him  to  the  room  with  a  lighted  candle  in  hand,  and  seeing 
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that  Garcia  was  a  little  “set  up”  by  the  festivities  of  the 
evening,  I  heard  the  Colonel  say,  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  “Garcia,  chantons  le  Marsellaise  T’ 

Now  picture  to  yourself  these  two  Frenchmen  face  to 
face  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  one  in  full  dress  suit,  hat 
in  hand,  and  the  other  in  his  night  clothes,  with  a  lighted 
candle  in  hand,  gesticulating  enthusiastically  and  singing 
the  Marsellaise  at  the  top  of  their  voices  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  with  me  sitting  in  my  night  clothes  on 
the  side  of  my  bed  laughinig  fit  to  kill,i  and  you  will  see 
what  I  saw  on  that  never  to  be  forgotten  occasion.  It 
was  too  comical  to  be  easily  forgotten,  and  although  sixty 
years  have  passed  since  the  incident  occurred,  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  it  is  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  if  it  had  oc¬ 
curred  only  yesterday.  Even  at  this  late  date,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  paying  it  the  tribute  of  a  smile  as  often  as 
the  memory  of  it  is  brought  to  mind. 

Madame  Augustin  was  the  good  lady  who  made  that 
“little  brown  jug”  of  dripped  coffee  which  was  such  a 
solace  to  me  and  my  friend.  Geo.  C.  Freeman,  on  our 
homeward  journey  of  more  than  five  hundred  miles  from 
Macon  to  Atlanta,  thence  to  Augusta,  and  down  the  river 
to  dear,  old  Savannah,  in  May,  1865,  only  a  little  more 
than  a  month  after  the  close  of  the  four  years  War  be¬ 
tween  the  States. 

That  war  has  long  since  passed  into  history,  and  with 
it  has  passed  away  nearly  all  of  those  who  took  part  in  it. 
Freeman  passed  away  a  few  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven,  but  I  am  still  here  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years  and  eight  months. 

Sports  and  Games  of  Old  Savannah 

At  the  timei  I  came  to  Savannah,  and  some  years  aft¬ 
erwards,  Saturday  afternoon  was  religiously  kept  as  a 
half  holiday,  and  was  enjoyed  by  all  classes  according  to 
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taste  or  inclination.  There  were  quite  a  number  of 
organized  clubs  which  had  fixed  places  where  they  met 
regularly  every  Saturday  afternoon,  especially  during 
the  summer  months.  Those  I  remember  best  were  the 
Rifle  Club,  two  Quoit  Clubs  (senior  and  junior)  and  a 
Town  Ball  Club. 

The  Rifle  Range  was  southeast  of  the  Marine  Hospi¬ 
tal,  and  a  little  further  out.  As  a  protection  against  bad 
weather,  there  was  a  shingle  roofed  shed,  open  on  three 
sides,  and  furnished  with  benches  or  shelves  for  rifles, 
racks  and  all  necessary  accessories.  The  range  trended 
southward,  and  was  a  little  over  two  hundred  yards  in 
length.  The  rifles  in  use  were  carefully  hand-made,  and 
carried  a  ball  not  much  larger  than  a  high  mould  buck¬ 
shot.  All  were  muzzle  loaders,  for  at  that  time  such  a 
thing  as  a  breech  loader  was  not  known,  or  even  thought 
of.  At  regular  practice  the  firing  was  done  at  targets  set 
in  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  and  at  that  distance,  which  was  considered  quite 
a  long  range  for  the  best  muzzle  loading  rifles  in  use  at 
that  time,  some  very  remarkable  scores  were  made. 
Since  the  introduction  of  breech  loaders,  however,  very 
accurate  scores  can  be  made  at  one  thousand  yards  or 
more. 

Each  member  in  turn  had  to  furnish  refreshments, 
consisting  of  sandwiches,  wine,  whiskey,  brandy,  and 
cigars,  which  was  called  a  “find”,  and  whenever  it  was 
the  “find”  of  my  uncle,  John  N.  Lewis,  who  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  club,  I  always  had  an  invitation  to  be  present. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  I  was  not  more  then  ten 
years  old,  he  let  me  shoot  his  rifle,  to  the  envy  of  all  the 
other  boys  who  were  there.  You  can  well  imagine  how 
proud  I  was. 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  which  was  a  general  holiday  all 
over  the  country,  instead  of  firing  at  a  target,  the  shoot¬ 
ing  was  done  at  live  turkeys,  securely  fastened  by  the  leg 
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to  a  small  board  platform,  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
yards.  At  the  first  blood  drawn,  whether  from  a  slight 
wound  in  the  toe,  or  a  shot  through  the  body,  the  turkey 
was  awarded  as  a  prize  to  the  shooter.  In  time  this  was 
looked  upon  as  a  brutal  practice,  and  was  discontinued, 
never  to  be  taken  up  again.  Turkey  shooting,  as  it  was 
called,  was  thereafter  done  by  firing  at  a  target  instead 
of  at  the  turkey.  To  each  one  whose  shots  fell  inside  of 
a  small  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  target,  called  the 
“Bulls-eye”,  the  turkey  was  awarded  as  a  prize. 

There  were  two  Quoit  Clubs,  a  senior  and  a  junior 
club.  The  senior  club  was  composed  of  men  of  middle 
age  and  a  little  older.  The  junior  club  was  made  up  of 
younger  men.  The  senior  club’s  place  of  meeting  was 
at  or  very  near  where  the  fountain  in  Forsyth  Park  now 
stands.  That  of  the  junior  club  was  due  west  of  it,  across 
Whitaker  Street.  Both  were  in  the  midst  of  the  original 
thick  pine  forest  growths  which  afforded  a  grateful  shade 
in  the  hot  summer  afternoons. 

The  game  was  played  with  circular  discs,  made  of 
either  brass  or  copper,  called  Quoits,  flat  underneath,  and 
rounded  on  the  top,  with  a  large  circular  hole  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  At  a  prescribed  distance  from  a  base  a  wooden  peg 
was  driven  into  the  ground  so  as  to  leave  about  six  inches 
of  it  above  the  ground.  The  quoits  were  pitched  directly 
at  this  peg,  the  object  of  the  pitcher  being  to  land  the 
quoit,  imbedded  in  the  ground,  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  peg,— or  better  still  to  “ring  the  peg”,  that  is  to  say 
to  let  the  quoit  fall  over  the  top  of  the  peg. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Rifle  Club  already  referred  to, 
each  member  in  turn  had  to  furnish  refreshments,  which 
consisted  of  sandwiches,  wine,  brandy,  whiskey  and 
cigars. 

At  that  time  brandy  was  preferred  to  whiskey,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  considered  a  more  aristocratic  drink. 

This  was  called  a  “find”,  and  when  it  was  the  find  of 
my  uncle,  Charles  S.  Henry,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
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junior  club,  I  was  invited  to  be  present,  and  was  given  a 
glass  of  wine  and  a  sandwich,  but  I  was  never  invited  to 
pitch  a  quoit,  for  my  strength  at  that  time  was  not  equal 
to  pitching  one  of  the  heavy  quoits  the  prescribed 
distance. 

The  game  of  Town  Ball  used  to  be  played  on  a  large 
grassy  area  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  called  “The 
Fort”.  This  name  was  applied  to  all  that  portion  of  the 
city  east  of  East  Broad  Street,  commencing  at  Bay  Street 
and  running  south  to  the  city  limits.  It  was  called  “The 
Fort”  in  honor  of  Fort  Wayne,  a  small  brick  fort  which 
stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  the  intersection  of  Bay 
and  Reynolds  Streets.  The  site  is  now  a  part  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  Gas  Works.  The  fort  was  built 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  so  located  as  to 
command  the  approach  to  Savannah  by  water  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Fig  Island.  It  was  named  for  General  Wayne, 
who  commanded  the  American  forces  at  Savannah  at  the 
time.  The  ruins  of  this  fort  were  standing  when  I  was 
a  small  boy,  and  this  spot  was  frequently  used  by  school 
boys  as  a  play  ground.  Some  distance  below  the  surface 
the  sand  was  so  clean  and  white  the  negro  women  used  it 
to  “sand  their  floors”. 

Town  Ball  was  played  with  an  india  rubber  ball  about 
the  size  of  a  small  orange,  and  a  bat  about  three  feet 
long,  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches  wide,  and  two  inches 
thick.  There  was  an  X  on  one  side  of  the  bat  and  a  P 
on  the  other  side.  The  P.  stood  for  Pile,  but  what  Pile 
meant,  I  do  not  now  remember.  The  game  was  played 
with  twelve,  six  on  each  side,  with  a  captain  for  each 
team. 

To  decide  which  side  should  have  the  first  inning,  one 
of  the  captains  would  toss  up  the  bat  and  at  the  same 
time  ask  the  other  whether  it  would  turn  up  cross  or 
pile,  and  if  he  said  cross  and  it  turned  up  cross,  his  side 
had  the  first  inning. 
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In  some  respects  Town  Ball  is  like  Base  Ball  of  the 
present  day.  It  had  a  home  base  from  which  all  the  bat¬ 
ting  was  done,  a  pitcher  in  front  and  a  catcher  behind, 
three  bases  just  behind  where  the  pitcher  stood,  and  out. 
fielders  stationed  at  strategic  points  beyond  these  bases. 
Each  batter  in  Town  Ball  was  entitled  to  three  strikes 
at  the  ball,  which  were  called  “tips”.  If  he  struck  at  the 
ball  a  third  time  and  missed  it,  and  the  ball  was  caught 
by  the  catcher  on  the  fly,  or  after  bouncing  once,  the 
man  was  counted  out.  If  the  next  batter  hit  the  ball  so 
that  it  went  far  afield,  he  dropped  the  bat  with  haste  and 
made  all  speed  for  the  first  base,  but  if  the  ball  was 
caught  by  one  of  the  outfielders  on  the  fly,  or  after  bounc¬ 
ing  once,  he  was  counted  out.  If  the  ball  was  given  a  low 
hit  that  the  batter  thought  would  enable  him  to  make 
first  base,  he  dropped  the  bat  in  haste  and  ran  at  full 
speed  toward  that  base.  If  the  ball  was  caught  up  and 
thrown  at  him  and  hit  him  before  he  reached  the  base, 
he  was  counted  out,  and  so  in  like  manner,  if  any  runner 
between  bases  was  struck  by  the  ball  before  he  reached 
base,  he  was  also  counted  out,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  until 
the  game  was  ended.  The  victory  was  given  to  the  side 
making  the  greatest  number  of  hits  or  runs. 

Another  game  which  was  very  popular  with  the  school 
boy  was  called  “Shinny”.  The  game  was  played  with  an 
india  rubber  ball  and  sticks  having  a  natural  bend  to 
one  side  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stick,  or  an  artificial  one 
made  to  adapt  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be 
used.  The  sticks  were  called  “shinny  sticks”. 

The  game  was  started  from  a  central  point,  with  a 
goal  equi-distant  from  it  lengthwise  on  two  sides.  The 
players  on  each  side  were  ranged  opposite  to  each  other. 
The  ball  was  thrown  into  the  air,  and  when  it  touched  the 
ground,  the  struggle  began,  each  side  trying  to  keep  the 
other  side  from  carrying  the  ball  to  his  goal,  thereby  win¬ 
ning  the  game.  The  struggle  was  short,  but  very  spir- 
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ited  while  it  lasted.  I  only  thought  of  it  as  “shinny”, 
but  when  I  grew  older,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  game 
was  very  appropriately  named,  for  many  of  the  boys 
often  received  painful  whacks  on  the  shins  while  playing 
the  game. 

Savannah’s  Early  Enterprises  and  Utilities 
Navigation 

In  the  year  1835,  as  stated  elsewhere.  Savannah  had 
a  population  of  only  a  little  more  than  ten  thousand,  but 
even  at  that  time  she  had  a  very  large  ocean  commerce, 
both  coastwise  and  foreign. 

Situated  as  she  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
River,  a  stream  navigable  for  light  draft  vessels  of  all 
kinds  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  also  by  rea¬ 
son  of  her  location  at  the  northern  end  of  the  inland 
water  way  on  the  whole  length  of  the  Georgia  coast  line, 
navigable  also  for  light  draft  vessels  of  all  kinds  for  as 
many  miles  more,  she  commanded  and  controlled  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  a  large  mileage  of  navigable  waters  for  the 
transportation  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  of  all 
kinds,  which  were  landed  at  her  wharves  for  distribution 
into  the  interior  of  Georgia  and  elsewhere. 

With  these  natural  advantages  of  location  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  Savannah  was  looked  upon  (and  justly  so, 
too)  as  the  logical  receiving  and  distributing  point  for  all 
the  vast  territory  south  of  Charleston. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  time  there  was 
not  a  single  mile  of  railway  in  (jeorgia.  The  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  connecting  Savannah  with  Macon,  near  the  geo¬ 
graphical  center  of  the  State,  was  begun  in  1835,  but  not 
completed  until  1840.  And  the  Waynesboro  and  Augusta 
Railroad,  connecting  Augusta  with  the  Central  Railroad 
at  Millen,  was  not  built  for  many  years  afterwards. 

Transportation,  therefore,  had  to  be  carried  on  ex¬ 
clusively  by  water.  At  that  time,  and  perhaps  for  sev- 
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eral  years  before,  there  were  several  steamboat  lines 
plying  on  the  Savannah  River  between  Savannah  and 
Augusta,  a  (Hstance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Of 
these,  I  only  remember  two  of  the  most  prominent  ones, 
— ‘The  Georgia  Steamboat  Company”  and  The  Iron 
Steam  Boat  Company.  I  do  not  remember  much  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Georgia  Company  except  that  it  was  a  large 
and  very  prosperous  one.  I  remember  the  Iron  Steam 
Boat  Company  much  better.  This  Company  had  two  iron 
steamboats,  one  called  the  Randolph,  built  originally  for 
G.  B.  Lamar  (a  prominent  citizen  of  Augusta  at  the 
time),  but  was  afterwards  purchased  by  this  company; 
and  the  other,  called  the  Chatham,  built  for  the  com¬ 
pany  in  England,  shipped  from  England  in  sections  and 
put  together  in  Savannah  by  Savannah  mechanics.  The 
boiler  and  engines  were  also  built  in  England. 

The  Chatham  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  long  and  very  broad;  her  hull  was  of  iron  of 
the  very  best  quality,  her  boiler  of  large  capacity,  and 
engine  of  sufficient  size  and  power  to  drive  her  up  stream, 
with  a  heavy  loaded  barge  on  each  side,  at  the  rate  of 
five  or  six  miles  an  hour.  She  also  had  comfortable  ac¬ 
commodations  for  fifteen  or  twenty  passengers.  I  am 
able  to  describe  her  so  minutely  because  I  was  a  passen¬ 
ger  on  her  in  the  month  of  August,  1844,  as  far  as  Au¬ 
gusta,  on  my  way  to  Franklin  College,  Athens,  Georgia. 

This  Company  must  have  been  very  successful  as  a 
money  maker,  for  I  remember  three  brothers  who  came 
here  with  very  little  money  in  their  pockets,  but  who  laM 
the  foundations  of  large  fortunes  by  their  connection 
with  this  Company. 

Unable  to  compete  with  the  Central  Railroad  in  the 
transportation  of  general  merchandise,  both  of  these 
companies  went  into  liquidation.  I  do  not  know  what 
became  of  the  Randolph,  but  the  Chatham  was  in  com¬ 
mission  until  sometime  during  the  Civil  War,  when  she 
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ran  the  blockade  with  a  load  of  cotton  for  the  island  of 
Bermuda,  and  was  captured  before  she  reached  her 
destination. 

Export  Trade  in  Cotton  and  Timber 

Cotton  and  timber  were  the  principal  articles  of  ex¬ 
port.  The  receipts  of  cotton  at  that  time  were  not  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  bales,  but  it  was  handled  in 
such  an  ostentatious  way  that  a  stranger  would  be  led  to 
think  that  the  receipts  were  three  or  four  times  larger. 
It  was  first  hauled  from  a  railroad  depot,  or  from  a  wharf 
on  the  river,  to  a  warehouse  for  storage  until  sold,  and 
when  sold  it  was  hauled  to  the  compress,  and  from  the 
compress  to  the  side  of  the  ship.  It  will  be  seen  by  this 
that  the  same  bale  was  handled  not  less  than  three  times. 
Cotton  was,  therefore,  in  evidence  everywhere,  and  at  all 
times  of  the  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  sometimes 
until  long  after  dark,  from  the  first  of  October  until  the 
first  of  May. 

But  all  this  is  now  so  changed  that  with  actual  re¬ 
ceipts  of  considerably  more  than  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  bales,  (the  average  for  the  years  1923-1927 
was  989,121  bales),  very  little  cotton  is  now  seen  on  the 
streets.  Transfers  are  now  made  at  the  railroad  term¬ 
inals,  or  by  tug  boats  on  the  river,  towing  flats  carrying 
five  hundred  bales  or  more  at  a  time. 

There  were  three  compresses,  all  on  the  river  side,  one 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  city,  one  at  the  intersction  of 
West  Broad  and  River  Streets,  and  one  midway  between 
the  two.  Vessels  were  loaded  by  so  slow  a  process  that 
a  ship  carrying  twenty-five  hundred  bales  was  not  in¬ 
frequently  four  or  five  weeks  on  the  berth.  The  loading 
was  done  by  a  windlass,  operated  from  on  shipboard  by 
man  power.  Bale  by  bale  the  cotton  was  slowly  hauled 
up  on  an  inclined  landing-stage,  and  lowered  into  the  hold 
of  the  ship.  By  such  a  slow  process  it  is  no  wonder  that 
it  took  so  long  to  load  a  ship  of  that  size. 
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Owing  to  obstructions  placed  in  the  river  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  channel  for  some  distance  below 
Fig  Island  was  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  deep,  very 
narrow  and  very  tortuous.  Vessels  drawing  more  than 
fifteen  feet,  when  fully  loaded,  had  to  be  towed  down  to 
“Five  Fathom  Hole”,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  below 
the  city,  and  the  loading  completed  there. 

Coastwise  vessels  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Baltimore,  carrying  cargoes  of  assorted  mer¬ 
chandise,  were  unloaded  by  the  same  slow  process.  But 
those  were  not  “fast  times”,  like  the  present.  People 
seemed  to  be  satisfied  to  have  things  as  they  were,  and 
did  not  trouble  themselves  much  about  making  changes, 
but  changes  will  be  made  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

Horsepower  was  substituted  for  man  power  in  load¬ 
ing  vessels,  and  horsepower  was  very  soon  superseded 
by  steam  power.  The  steam  power  used  at  that  time 
was  by  portable  engines,  which  were  movable  from  wharf 
to  wharf.  At  the  present  time  almost  every  vessel  of 
any  size  has  an  engine  of  some  kind  to  do  this  kind  of 
work. 

Savannah  at  this  time  was  the  most  important  port 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  handling  of  Hewn  Timber. 
Some  of  it  was  used  by  local  sawmills,  some  shipped 
coastwise,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  it  was  export¬ 
ed  to  foreign  countries,  principally  to  England.  It  was 
floated  down  the  Savannah  River  in  rafts,  and  brought 
here  also  in  rafts  from  the  Ogeechee  River,  through  the 
Savannah  and  Ogeechee  Canal.  Pending  sales  and  deliv¬ 
ery  it  was  stored  in  booms  on  both  sides  of  the  river  for 
some  distance  above  the  city. 

Occasionally  a  sale  was  made  for  cash,  but  as  a  rule 
sales  were  made  on  three  and  four  months’  time.  The 
notes  were  made  by  the  buyer  in  favor  of  the  cutter,  and 
for  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale.  The  banks  did  not  care 
to  handle  notes  of  this  kind.  They  were,  therefore,  dis¬ 
counted,  or  “shaved”  by  outsiders.  There  was  a  very 
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clever  and  thrifty  German  Jew  I  knew  very  well,  who 
dealt  in  this  kind  of  paper.  When  a  note  of  this  kind  was 
presented  to  him,  and  the  question  asked,  “How  much 
will  you  charge  to  discount  this  paper?”  he  would  always 
answer  in  the  politest  manner,  “I  neber  scharge  more  dan 
seben  per  shent.”  But  he  always  took  good  care  to  take 
the  seven  per  cent  off  of  the  face  of  the  note !  And  that 
is  what  he  called  seven  per  cent. 

At  that  time  there  were,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
only  three  sawmills  in  the  city.  One  was  across  the  river 
opposite  the  foot  of  West  Broad  Street,  operated  by  a 
Northern  man  named  Crabtree,  and  known  as  Crabtree 
Mill.  Another  was  on  the  river,  just  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Savannah  and  Ogeechee  Canal,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  firm  of  Giles  and  Bradley,  and  known  as  the  Vale 
Royal  Mill,  and  the  third,  on  the  western  end  of  Fig 
Island,  owned  and  operated  by  Colonel  Stark. 

One  cold  winter  day,  while  the  wind  was  blowing  a 
small  gale  from  the  northwest,  the  Crabtree  Mill  caught 
fire,  and  was  quickly  burned  to  the  ground.  The  rigging 
of  a  schooner,  lying  at  the  wharf,  taking  on  a  load  of 
lumber,  caught  fire,  and  a  blazing  flake  of  tarred  cordage 
was  blown  to  Abercom  Street,  and  landed  on  the  roof  of 
an  old  two  story  building,  known  as  the  old  “Filature”, 
on  the  western  end  of  the  Trust  Lot,  whereupon  now 
stands  a  row  of  two  story  brick  buildings  known  as 
“Kassel  Row”. 

The  Filature  building  was  old  and  dry  as  a  chip,  and 
was  burned  to  the  ground  before  the  fire  engines  could 
get  there.  On  the  rest  of  the  lot  were  one  and  two  story 
houses,  some  of  which  were  on  fire,  and  burned  so  rap¬ 
idly  it  looked  as  if  the  whole  block  would  be  destroyed. 
Then  1  saw  something  done  which  I  had  never  seen  done 
before,  and  have  never  seen  done  since,  a  house  pulled 
down  by  the  Hook  and  Ladder  Company!  This  stopped 
the  spread  of  the  fire,  which  otherwise,  might  have  proved 
a  very  destructive  one.  This  was  in  1840. 
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The  “Filature”  building  was  so  called  because  it  was 
a  community  house  where  silk  cocoons  were  assembled 
and  reeled  off  into  skeins,  and  otherwise  prepared  for 
market.  For  many  years  after  Savannah  was  founded, 
silk  culture  was  a  very  important  industry  in  the  Colony 
of  Georgia.  History  records  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
Queens  of  England  had  a  royal  robe  made  from  silk  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  by  the  Georgia  Colonists. 

Lumber  sawed  by  mills  located  along  the  Savannah 
River  and  its  tributaries,  and  on  the  Savannah  and  Ogee- 
chee  Canal,  was  rafted  to  Savannah  in  large  quantity. 
This  branch  of  the  trade  was  handled  by  local  dealers 
who  had  lumber  yards  at  the  river  side.  The  lumber 
was  taken  from  the  river,  scrubbed  clean  of  mud  and 
stacked  up  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  with  proper  ventila¬ 
tion  to  facilitate  drying  and  seasoning.  As  a  rule,  no 
lumber  was  ever  used  in  building  a  house  until  it  had 
been  seasoned  for  twelve  months  or  more,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  lumber  of  all  wooden  houses  built  sev¬ 
enty-five  or  one  hundred  years  ago,  which  have  been 
pulled  down  in  recent  years,  to  make  way  for  larger  and 
more  modem  structures,  is  found  to  be  as  sound  as  when 
first  put  into  use. 

There  were  no  mills  in  those  days  to  square,  size, 
plane,  tongue  and  groove  the  lumber.  All  this  had  to  be 
done  by  hand,  a  slow  and  very  tedious  process.  House¬ 
building,  therefore,  was  not  done  as  rapidly  then  as  now. 
A  house  had  time  to  settle  on  its  foundation. 

Bay  Street,  and  the  Old  Drays 

Bay  Street  was  the  principal  thoroughfare  for  the 
transfer  of  cotton  and  general  merchandise  from  place 
to  place  in  the  city.  The  vehicles  used  for  this  purpose 
were  called  “drays”.  Double  drays,  or  drays  drawn  by 
two  horses  or  mules,  were  those  which  were  generally 
used  for  the  transfer  of  cotton.  They  were  lumbersome 
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and  heavy  concerns.  They  had  two  low  wheels,  with 
wide  tires,  and  a  heavy  iron  axle.  They  had  three  shafts 
running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  the  body 
was  banded  with  iron,  making  them  very  heavy,  but  very 
strong.  The  harness  was  heavy  and  strong  in  propor¬ 
tion.  The  traces  were  iron  chains,  the  saddle  was  made 
of  hard  wood,  with  a  groove  across  the  top  and  through 
this  groove  ran  a  heavy  chain  back-band,  which  was  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  outer  shaft  on  one  side  and  to  the  middle 
shaft  on  the  other.  This  was  necessary  because  a  large 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  load  was  thrown  on  the  backs 
of  the  animals.  The  heavy  dray  and  heavy  harness,  and 
five  bales  of  cotton,  weighing  not  less  than  twenty-two 
hundred  pounds,  made  a  load  almost  too  heavy  for  two 
horses  or  mules  to  pull  through  the  heavy  sand.  I  used 
to  be  very  sorry  for  the  poor  animals. 

I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  the  first  movement  towards 
relieving  the  situation  was  the  laying  of  a  plank  road 
from  one  end  of  Bay  Street  to  the  other.  This  was  a 
great  relief  to  the  overloaded  animals  as  long  as  it  lasted, 
but  it  did  not  last  more  than  two  or  three  years  before  it 
was  condemned  as  unserviceable  and  unsanitary,  and  was 
removed.  Bay  Street  was  then  paved  with  cobble-stones. 
These  stones  were  brought  from  Europe  as  ballast  by  ves¬ 
sels  coming  to  Savannah  for  cargoes  of  cotton  and  tim¬ 
ber,  and  were  either  given  to  the  city,  or  purchased  at 
a  nominal  price  per  ton.  They  were  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  but  mostly  roundish.  They  made  a  very  dur¬ 
able,  but  very  rough  pavement,  causing  so  much  wear 
and  tear  upon  vehicles  of  all  kinds  that  they  were  re¬ 
moved  after  a  few  years  and  the  street  repaved  with 
Belgian  blocks, — an  oblong  stone,  about  eight  by  four. 
This  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  cobble-stone  pave¬ 
ment,  and  remained  in  use  until  it,  in  turn,  was  super¬ 
seded  by  the  present  brick  pavement  with  a  surface  of  as¬ 
phalt,  which  is  the  smoothest  and  best  of  all. 
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Parks,  Squares  and  Railings  I 

In  the  plan  of  the  city,  as  laid  off  by  General  Ogle-  j! 

thorpe,  provision  was  made  for  small  parks,  or  squares  1 

as  they  are  called,  on  six  streets  running  north  and  south,  f 

^  between  East  Broad  and  West  Broad,  namely,  Houston, 

I  Habersham,  Abercorn,  Bull,  Barnard  and  Montgomery  j 

i  Streets.  It  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  be  a  misnomer  ! 

i  to  call  these  small  parks  “squares”,  but  if  you  will  look 

at  them  carefully,  you  will  see  that  they  are  squares,  i 

with  the  comers  rounded  so  as  to  facilitate  traffic  on  the  j 

streets  by  which  they  are  bounded. 

For  many  years  each  of  these  squares  was  enclosed  ; 

by  a  wooden  fence,  with  horizontal  rails.  Instead  of  gates  I 

for  entrance  and  exit,  there  were  turnstiles,  very  con-  i 

venient  for  foot  passengers,  and  very  effective  in  pre-  j 

venting  horses  and  cows  from  entering.  | 

These  squares  are  equi-distant  from  each  other  on  I 

the  six  streets  running  north  and  south,  and  by  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  are  brought  in  line  with  each  other  on  the  | 

I  streets  running  east  and  west.  This  unique  plan  has  | 

I  been  carried  out  only  as  far  as  Gordon  Street,  but  it 

seems  to  me  a  great  pity  that  it  has  not  been  carried 
I  out  as  the  city  extended  southward. 

At  this  time  it  seemed  to  be  the  rule  that  all  open 
spaces  must  be  enclosed  by  a  fence  of  some  kind.  The 
enclosing  of  the  squares  was  not  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Every  open  space  that  might  be  trespassed  upon  was 
enclosed  by  a  fence  of  some  kind.  There  was  a  small  iron  l 

fence  around  the  Greene  Monument  in  Johnson  Square.  i 

Around  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Independent  Pres-  ^ 

I  byterian  Church  was  an  elaborate  and  expensive  iron 

railing,  with  an  imposing  double  gate  on  the  Bull  Street 
^  side,  and  a  smaller  gate  on  each  of  the  other  two  sides. 

,  These  gates  were  always  shut  except  on  Sundays.  There 

I  was  a  high  and  very  expensive  iron  railing  all  around  the  ’ 

Forsyth  Park.  There  was  a  wooden  fence  like  those 
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around  the  squares  around  three  sides  of  the  Military 
Parade  Ground,  and  until  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  a 
very  unsightly  brick  fence  all  around  the  old  Cemetery 
on  Oglethorpe  Avenue  and  Abercom  Street.  All  of  these 
fences  have  been  removed  except  the  one  around  the 
Pulaski  Monument  in  Monterey  Square,  and  the  one 
around  the  Confederate  Monument  in  the  Military  Pa¬ 
rade  Ground.  These  are  too  handsome  and  appropriate 
to  be  removed,  and  are  likely  to  remain  as  long  as  these 
monuments  stand  in  their  places. 

Savannah’s  Water  Supply 

Up  to  1854,  the  City  Water  Supply  was  by  means  of 
surface  wells.  These  wells  were  not  more  than  fifteen  or 
sixteen  feet  deep,  circular  in  shape,  and  bricked  up  from 
the  bottom  to  about  two  feet  above  the  street  level.  The 
water  was  drawn  up  through  wooden  pumps.  It  was  flat, 
and  not  always  tasteless,  as  pure  drinking  water  should 
be.  It  was  often  contaminated  by  seepage  from  privy 
vaults.  Contamination  could  not  well  be  obviated,  for  it 
was  by  privy  vaults  only  that  excrementitious  matter 
could  be  collected  and  disposed  of.  In  almost  all  private 
houses  of  any  importance  there  was  a  well  of  this  kind 
in  the  yard.  As  a  rule,  public  wells  were  located  in  the 
middle  of  the  squares,  but  when  this  was  not  practicable, 
they  were  located  at  street  intersections. 

This  source  of  water  supply  was  not  only  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  but  was  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  city.  A 
change  in  the  kind,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  supply, 
was  therefore  not  only  desirable,  but  imperatively  neces¬ 
sary.  To  meet  this  pressing  need,  a  Water  Works  sys¬ 
tem  was  installed,  small  at  the  beginning,  but  enlarged 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  growing 
city. 

The  first  pumping  station  was  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Ogeechee  Canal,  not  far  from  the  river.  This  plant 
soon  proved  too  small,  and  a  larger  one,  with  increased 
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pumping  capacity,  was  established  on  the  river  bank,  a 
short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ogeechee  Canal. 
Until  1887,  Savannah  River  water  was  the  only  source 
of  supply.  As  everybody  knows.  Savannah  River  water 
is  not  drinkable  unless  it  is  filtered,  but  when  filtered,  it 
is  not  only  drinkable,  but  almost  tasteless.  Water  filters 
were,  therefore,  in  evidence  everywhere  up  to  the  time 
the  use  of  Savannah  River  was  discontinued. 

Since  1887,  the  city’s  water  supply  for  domestic  use 
as  well  as  for  fire  purposes,  has  been  by  means  of  artesian 
wells.  This  water  is  clear  and  palatable,  and  stands  every 
test  for  purity.  Its  introduction  and  use  has  tended  very 
materially  to  improve  the  health  of  the  city,  which  now 
stands  very  high  on  the  health  list. 

To  distribute  this  new  water  supply,  and  to  anticipate 
the  growing  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  city  for  an  ample 
supply  of  water,  it  was  necessary  to  have  increased 
pumping  power.  This  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of 
the  pumping  station  on  the  river,  and  the  erection  of  the 
present  Water  Works  building,  and  the  installing  of  the 
heavy  engines  and  pumps  now  in  use  at  the  Gwinnett 
Street  Station.  To  still  further  meet  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  a  larger  water  supply,  auxiliary  pumping  sta¬ 
tions  have  been  established  at  various  points  in  the  city. 

Illumination 

Up  to  1850,  the  city  was  lighted  by  oil  lamps  placed  as 
a  general  rule  at  the  pumps  in  the  squares  and  street 
intersections.  As  a  matter  of  course  these  lights  were 
very  feeble.  Their  illuminating  power  was  not  much 
more  than  a  circle  of  thirty  feet.  Consequently,  very  few 
persons  were  on  the  streets  at  night,  except  those  who 
had  to  be  there  on  business  or  from  necessity.  And  on 
very  dark  nights  the  use  of  a  lantern  was  very  necessary, 
and  by  no  means  uncommon.  For  a  part  of  this  time  it 
was  not  unlawful  for  cows  to  be  out  on  the  streets  at 
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night,  and  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  have  one  of 
them  rise  up  in  front  of  you  as  you  groi)ed  your  way  on 
the  pathway  in  one  of  the  squares. 

In  1850,  a  Gas  Company  was  organized,  with  a  capital 
of  $125,000.00.  The  city  owned  $25,000.00  of  the  stock. 
Underground  pipes  were  laid,  and  ornamental  iron  lamp 
posts  were  set  up  at  various  convenient  points.  This  was 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  oil  lamp  system,  and 
was  very  satisfactory.  Gas  was  also  generally  used  for 
lighting  houses  and  public  places.  The  city  was  lighted 
by  gas  from  1850  to  1881.  In  1882  and  1883,  the  lighting 
was  done  by  naphtha  gas.  My  recollection  in  regard  to 
this  way  of  lighting  is  not  very  distinct.  I  am,  therefore, 
unable  to  say  an}rthing  about  it. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1883,  and  ever  since  then,  the 
city  lighting  has  been  done  by  electricity.  This  is  the 
most  satisfactory  way  of  all  for  lighting  the  city.  Elec¬ 
tricity  has  also  come  into  general  use  for  lighting  houses 
and  public  places. 

The  first  system  of  city  lighting  by  electricity  was 
by  means  of  fifteen  towers,  two  swinging  lamps,  and 
forty-two  mast  lamps.  The  towers  were  made  of  iron 
piping,  and  were  very  wide  at  the  bottom,  narrowing 
towards  the  top,  and  one  hundred  feet  or  more  in  height. 
On  the  top  of  each  of  the  towers  were  four  large  incan¬ 
descent  lights  of  very  large  candle  power,  strong  enough 
to  cast  quite  a  bright  light  over  a  very  considerable 
space.  These  towers,  however,  were  not  satisfactory,  and 
were  removed.  They  were  also  considered  unsafe.  One 
of  them,  at  the  intersection  of  Habersham  and  Liberty 
Streets,  was  blown  down  one  night  by  a  heavy  wind.  The 
present  arrangement  and  distribution  of  lights  was  then 
installed,  and  has  been  in  force  ever  since. 

NOTE. 

His  pencil  did  not  drop  from  weary  fingers.  His  notebook  lay 
on  his  table  ready  for  further  recollections  of  the  development  of 
his  beloved  city;  his  reference  books  were  at  hand,  when  he  was 
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taken  with  his  last  illness  on  Sunday,  July  17,  1927.  He  had  said 
only  that  moraine':  “I  had  the  most  delierhtful  ride  yesterday  all 
over  l^e  county.  The  automobile  has  made  so  many  tiiine:s  possible; 
and  of  all  the  rides  I  ever  had,  I  believe  this  was  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful.  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  leave  this  beautiful  world  as  long:  as  I  can 
eigoy  it.  Perhaps,”  and  his  eyes  twinkled,  “I  won’t  be  so  pleased 
with  the  next  one  I  see.”  “We  are  not  worryingr  about  that,”  I 
replied,  “but  please  stay  with  us  as  long:  as  you  can.” 

It  was  only  after  three  weeks  of  illness  that  we  ever  heard 
him  say  that  he  was  wea^  and  hoped  he  would  not  get  well.  Up 
to  that  time  his  interest  in  life  had  been  as  keen  as  a  young  per¬ 
son’s — ^he  did  not  live  only  in  the  past,  but  in  the  present  and  in  the 
future.  He  was  a  fascinating  companion  in  our  rides  around  the 
city,  pointing  out  old  places  and  telling  of  generations  gon^  but 
he  also  wanted  to  know  what  had  happened  the  day  before  in  the 
City  Hall,  or  on  the  School  Board. 

He  never  repeated  himself,  his  reasoning  was  as  clear-cut  as 
his  memory.  He  was  always  willing  to  talk  about  old  times  to 
those  who  wanted  help  in  establishing  historical  data;  and  would 
go  to  any  amount  of  trouble  to  verify  any  fact  of  which  he  was 
uncertain,  but  they  were  not  many. 

In  all  my  life  I  can  never  remember  his  saying  an  unkind 
word  of  a  human  being,  or  telling  an  uncharitable  story  in  any  con¬ 
nection.  He  was  a  friend  to  all  the  world,  and  to  his  great-g;rand- 
children  no  less  than  to  his  contemporaries,  he  was  a  delightful 
companion. 

His  philosophy  of  life  was  tolerant  and  humorous,  he  had  no 
bitterness  nor  rancor  in  his  make-up.  His  faith  in  Grod  and  man 
was  deep  and  unwavering;  if  he  had  an  enemy  he  did  not  know  it, 
— nor  did  his  family. 

He  never  hesitated  to  do  his  duty,  even  when  it  involved  hard 
thin^  to  say  or  do,  but  unswerviingly  followed  the  right  as  he 
saw  it. 

He  enjoyed  the  respect  and  affection  of  everyone  who  came 
in  contact  with  him  in  his  public  service,  or  as  a  man.  His  long 
life  was  not  one  of  ease,  but  was  “crowned  with  loving-kindness. 
He  could  truthfully  say,  “Truly  goodness  and  mercy  have  fol¬ 
lowed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  I  will  dwell  within  the  house 
of  the  Lord  forever.” 

His  life  was  a  lesson,  his  old  age  a'  benediction.  This  little 
poem  was  sent  me  b^  a  friend,  and  expresses  better  than  words 
of  mine  what  a  blessing  old  age  like  his  may  be. 

“Let  me  grow  lovely,  growing  old. 

So  many  fine  things  do; 

Laces  and  ivory,  silk  and  gold 
Need  not  be  new. 

And  there  is  beauty  in  old  trees; 

Old  streets  a  glamour  hold. 

So  may  not  I  as  well  as  these 
Grow  lovely,  growing  oldf* 

January,  1928.  Martha  Gallaudet  Wari^. 
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Confederate  Necrology 

Died,  of  pneumonia,  on  the  8th  Jan.  1862,  at  the 
general  hospital,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  C.  W.  Murray,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Capt.  Billups’  company,  3d  Reg.  Ga.  Volunteers, 
in  the  23d  year  of  his  age. 

The  deceased  was  a  true  man.  A  more  generous, 
frank  and  conscientiously  honest  man  never  lived.  Un¬ 
changeably  upright  toward  his  fellow-men,  firm  and 
devoted  as  a  friend,  he  was  respected  by  all,  beloved  by 
his  companions,  and  disliked  by  none. 

Unenthusiastic,  yet  he  was  endued  with  a  bravery 
and  a  constancy  that  counted  no  costs.  He  was  high- 
toned  and  modest — calm  and  patriotic.  He  was  among 
the  very  foremost  young  men  of  the  South  to  step  for¬ 
ward  in  defense  of  his  country’s  independence,  and  his 
unflinching  performance  of  duty  and  gallant  bearing 
amid  scenes  of  danger  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  most 
sterling  and  heroic  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy.  He  participated  in  the  taking  of  the  Federal 
steamer  “Fanny”  on  1st  Oct.  1861,  and  in  the  attack  upon 
the  Yankee  camp  at  Chickamacomic  on  the  5th  of  the 
same  month,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  thirty  odd 
prisoners  and  a  large  quantity  of  baggage.  In  the  latter 
expedition  he  became  so  wearied  from  fatigue  and  ex¬ 
posure,  that  an  attack  of  fever  was  the  result.  He  had 
not  entirely  recovered  from  that  attack  when  he  was 
again  taken  with  a  lingering  illness.  In  the  weak  condi¬ 
tion  to  which  he  was  thus  reduced,  he  contracted  a  violent 
cold  which  resulted  in  pneumonia,  of  which  he  died. 

Thus  he  who  feared  not  the  face  of  man,  yielded  up 
his  life  at  the  command  of  Him  who  gave  it,  and  who 
doeth  all  things  well.  Possessed  of  a  rare  degree  of 
intelligence,  virtue  and  patriotism,  his  loss  will  long  be 
mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Died,  near  Fairfax  Court  House,  Va.,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  October  2d,  1861,  Capt.  Charles  B.  Tenney,  of 
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the  Tensas  Rifles,  of  Tensas  parish.  La.  He  was 
the  oldest  son  of  Mrs.  S.  Tenney,  of  Fayette,  Miss.,  and 
was  born  May  7,  1835,  in  Athens,  Ga. 

It  is  sad  to  see  the  lovely  cheek  of  infancy  ?row  pale 
at  the  slow  approach  of  the  dread  destroyer;  appalling, 
too,  is  the  beauty  of  a  dying  girl,  as  the  pallor  of  death 
spreads  over  her  fair  young  face ;  but  a  more  impressive 
scene  is  the  strong  young  man  laid  low.  Such  is  the 
picture  before  us.  He  had  just  crossed  the  threshold 
of  manhood,  and  the  morning  star  of  his  dearest  hopes 
had  emerged  above  the  horizon,  and  was  coursing  over 
through  rosy  skies  to  the  bright  zenith  of  its  glory.  His 
true,  generous  heart,  beating  with  the  noblest  impulses 
of  patriotism,  as  soon  as  the  thundering  voice  of  war 
was  heard  in  our  land,  he  went  at  the  head  of  a  brave 
band,  offered  himself  to  his  country’s  cause,  to  protect 
her  insulted  rights  and  to  defend  her  invaded  soil. 

A  disagreement  occurring  in  his  ranks,  he,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  quell  the  disturbance,  received  a  death  wound  and 
his  noble  heart’s  blood  was  spilled  upon  the  soil.  Oh 
Virginia !  how  sadly  dear  art  thou  to  many  stricken  hearts 
for  the  crimson  tide  of  Southern  blood  that  hath  bathed 
thy  smiling  plains  and  lovely  vales. 

As  an  officer  none  were  more  prompt  and  efficient — 
none  more  loved  and  respected  by  those  under  his  com¬ 
mand — and  none  more  deeply  mourned  and  sincerely 
regretted.  Although  he  fell  not  before  the  deadly  stroke 
of  our  country’s  common  foe,  yet  he  fell  in  a  noble  cause, 
the  act  of  making  peace;  and  he  has  won  as  rich  a 
reward  as  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles.  Methinks,  as  he 
calmly  stood  before  those  enraged  contestants  with  words 
of  peace  on  his  tongue,  that  approving  angels  from 
heaven’s  bright  realms  lingered  near  and  looked  smilingly 
upon  him,  whilst  his  name  was  recorded  in  everlasting 
letters  among  those  of  the  good  and  blest. 


January  15,  1862. 


— Southern  Watchman. 
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NEW  HANOVER  DOCUMENTS 
Appendix  A 

Copy 

New  Hanover  February  3d.  1766. 

We  His  Majesty’s  Loyal  Subjects  inhabiting  that  part  of  Flor¬ 
ida  now  called  new  Hanover,  knowing  the  Necessity  of  some  kind 
of  Government  Do  mutually  agree  to  Observe  the  following  Rules 
till  otherwise  directed  by  Authority 

Ist.  That  every  Person  shall  Unite  to  Support  His  Majesty’s 
prerogrative  and  their  own  Rights  as  British  Subjects. 

2dly.  That  every  Person  becoming  an  Inhabitant  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  same  quantity  of  Land  for  each  Person  of  his  Family  as  is 
allowed  by  His  Majesty’s  Instructions  in  the  adjoining  Colonies. 
3dly.  That  Joseph  Gray  and  John  Williams,  or  either  of  them 
do  admeasure  and  layout  the  Same,  first  having  an  Order  from 
having  an  Order  [sic]  from  the  Commissioners  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned  and  that  every  Survey  be  inter’d  in  a  Book  to  be  kept  for 
that  Purpose. 

4thly.  That  a  Town  be  laid  out  on  Williams  Bluff  on  the  North 
side  of  settilly  River,  and  every  person  to  whom  a  Lott  is  Granted 
shall  pay  five  Shillings  Sterling  to  the  Commissioners  hereafter 
mentioned  to  be  applied  towards  defraying  the  Expence  of  Erecting 
and  maintaining  a  Fortification  in  some  Part  of  the  Town. 
Sthly.  That  no  person  shall  purchase  Mark’d  or  branded  Cattle 
without  a  Proper  Bill  of  Sale. 

6thly.  That  no  person  shall  keep  a  Trading  House  for  the  Indians, 
below  the  Town  or  within  less  than  Ten  Miles,  and  that  on  the 
South  side  of  the  River. 

7thly.  That  for  the  encouragement  of  New  Settlers,  No  person 
shall  cut  any  Cedar,  Cypress,  White  or  Red  Oak  Timber  on  Vacant 
Lands  within  fifteen  Miles  of  the  Town. 

Sthly.  Tliat  no  person  have  Lands,  but  such  as  shall  Sign  the 
above  resolutions. 

9thly.  ’That  William  Gray,  John  Williams,  Samuel  Mills,  Robert 
Lucas,  Robert  Bailie,  and  Joseph  Goodbe  or  any  three  of  them, 
are  Appointed  Commissioners  for  Executing  the  Above  mentioned 
purposes,  and  shall  meet  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  Month  at 
least,  may  appoint  a  Clerk,  enter  all  their  proceedings,  and  ad¬ 
journ  themselves  from  time  to  time  as  they  shall  Judge  convenient. 
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lOthly.  That  The  said  Commissioners  shall  appoint  some  proper 
Person  in  our  behalf,  to  apply  to  the  Governors  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgria  or  other  of  them  laying:  before  them  His  Majesty’s 
Claim  to  this  Country,  the  Advantage  of  Colonizing  it  and  Our 
Unhappy  State  for  want  of  Government  established  by  Authority 
derived  from  His  Majesty,  And  in  Case  neither  of  them  will,  or 
can  relieve  Us,  That  then  the  Commissioners  are  impowered  to 
draw  and  Sign  a  Remonstrance  setting  forth  Our  State  to  be  laid 
before  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  A  Plantations. 


llthly.  That  The  Commissioners  shall  appoint  proper  Persons  to 
Train  and  Exercise  the  Militia,  and  may  at  any  Time  for  their 
further  direction  Convene  the  Inhabitants. 

12thly.  That  all  power  hereby  given  to  the  said  Commissioners 
shall  cease  and  determine  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  Calendar 
Months. 

Sigrnd  by  above  Forty  of  the  Inhabitanta. 


Appendix  B 
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Copy 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  People  Inhabiting  that  Part  of  His  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Territories  (called  New  Hanover)  betwixt  the  Rivers  alata- 
maha  and  S.^  Johns  May  30.^  1767. 


To  His  Excellency  William  Henry  Lyttelton  Esq.'  Governor 
and  Commander  in  (3hief  in  and  over  His  Majesty’s  Province  of 
Sooth  Carolina. 


Sir, 

On  the  23.^  day  of  Nov.'  last  We  were  honoured  with  your 
favour  dated  the  7.^  day  of  October  and  the  Commissioners  im¬ 
mediately  took  it  into  consideration  but  found  themselves  unable 
to  give  a  pertinent  Answer  without  consulting  every  advenurer. 
And  as  many  of  them  happened  to  be  out  of  the  Country  on  their 
private  occasions,  it  was  thought  most  eligible  to  defer  an  Answer 
till  the  3<^  day  of  February  the  Annaversary  Meeting  of  the  In¬ 
habitants.  And  then  most  peoples  Circumstances  were  such  as 
render’d  them  unable  to  determine  whether  they  cou’l  without  ir¬ 
retrievable  ruin  remove  their  Families, — ^Wherefore  it  was  re¬ 
solved  that  the  Meeting  shou’d  be  adjourn’d  to  the  30^  day  of 
May,  that  in  the  mean  time  your  admonition  respecting  the  In¬ 
dians  shou’d  be  Strickly  observed,  and  the  Power  of  the  (Dommis- 
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sioners  continaed — Thus  Sir,  were  We  unhappily  Circumstanced 
and  Our  Answer  unavoidably  Postponed: — We  are  deeply  effected 
with  your  tender  res^ard  and  generous  treatment,  and  Our  Sense 
of  the  Obligation  is  quicken’d,  when  We  remember  the  late  unjust 
and  low  Sarcasm  of  M.'  Glen  or  his  Council.  That  a  few  Innocent 
People,  exposed  to  injuries  incident  to  a  Frontier  shoud  be  envied 
and  insulted  by  men  in  Exalted  Stations  whose  duty  and  Interest 
was  the  Contrary  may  Seem  Strange,  but  such  has  been  Our  hard 
Case,  but  as  your  deportment  has  been  more  benificent  it  wou’d 
be  ungratefull  to  doubt  but  the  following  Resolutions  will  be 
favourably  construed. 

RESOLVED.  That  We  may  yet  abide  in  New  Hanover,  because 
His  Excellency  Governor  Lyttelton  hath  not  limited  Us  in  point  of 
time,  nor  expressly  Commanded  Us  to  remove. 

RESOLVED.  That  We  will  yet  reside  in  our  present  possessions, 
because  to  remove  and  loose  Our  improvements  will  distress  Our 
Families. 

RESOLVED.  That  We  cannot  with  Justice  to  Our  King  and 
Country  leave  Our  Plantations  because  doing  so  at  this  juncture 
(as  the  Spaniards  have  lately  Ordered  us  to  depart)  will  be  giving 
Up  His  Majesty’s  Rights  to  the  Country  and  tacitly  acknowledg¬ 
ing  a  Right  in  Spain. 

RESOLVED.  That  We  ought  not  to  abandon  Our  Settlements, 
because  Acquiesceing  to  Spanish  Orders,  may  make  wrong  im¬ 
pressions  on  the  Creek  Indians,  for  however  uneasy  they  were 
formerly  thought  to  be.  Yet  Since,  M.”  Bosomworth  hath  convinced 
them  of  the  Justice  of  His  Majesty’s  Claim  to  these  lands,  they 
have  not  only  behaved  friendly,  but  relishing  the  advantage  of 
Supplies  from  this  Settlement,  are  Sollicitous  for  Our  Stay  and 
highly  resent  the  Conduct  of  the  Spaniards. 

Resolved,  That  to  avoid  any  Colour  of  Complaint  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  We  will  prevent  any  Body  settling  further  South  than  S.* 
Marys;  The  English  have  actually  possessed  the  Lands  to  this 
River  long  before  and  even  Since  the  last  Peace  with  Spain. 
Ordered.  That  the  present  Commiss.”  continue  to  Act  till  the  3.<l 
day  of  February  next,  and  may  Exercise  all  the  Power  and  Au¬ 
thority  expressed  in  Our  mutual  Agreement  Signd  the  3.<l  day  of 
Feb.T  1766,  excepting  the  tenth  article. 

Ordered  That  the  s.<i  Commissioners  do  record  this  Letter,  and 
deliver  the  Original  to  Mark  Carr  Esq.'  who  is  hereby  impowered 
and  require  to  Transmit  &  illustrate  the  same  to  the  Governor 
of  South  (Carolina. 
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Edmund  Gray 
William  Hester 
Oliver  Shaw 
William  Ashley 
Joseph  Blyth 
George  Senior 
John  Smith 
Nathaniel  Wotson 
William  Poar 
John  Keeler 
John  Jones 
John  Chomley 
James  Woodland 
William  Woodland 
WHlliam  Wilkins 
Sam.i  Mills  Sen.' 
Sam.i  Mills  Jun.' 


Joshua  Shipman 
his 

John  X  Bryan 
mark 

Thomas  X  Kare 
his  (sic) 

James  aa  Johnston 
mark  (sic) 

Timothy  II  Johnston 
mark 

Jacob  Whiteman 

Richard  Hazzard 
his 

Rob.*  ttt  Oglesby 
mark 

Joseph  Wilson 

Robert  Lucas 


William  Gray 
James  Bryant 
David  Collons 
Jo.*  Gray 
Joseph  Goodbe 
Ephram  Ellexender 
(sic) 

Giles  Moore 
John  Hester 
John  Williams 
Jn.o  Clarke 
James  Howard 
Peter  Howard 
his 

Giles  T  Todd 
mark 

Pudrea  Firamel  [  ] 
[tom  away] 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
Ninetieth  Annual  Meeting 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  12,  1929. 

The  Ninetieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  was  held  at  Hodgson  Hall  at  10  o’clock  this  morning.  Mr. 
William  W.  Gordon,  the  President,  presided,  and  Charles  F.  Groves, 
the  Secretary,  acted  as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Previous  Minutes. 

The  minutes  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  held  Febru¬ 
ary  11,  1928,  having  been  published  in  the  Quarterly  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  unnecessary  to  read  them  at  this  meeting. 

President’s  Report. 

The  President  read  his  report.  It  is  attached  to  and  made  a 
part  of  these  minutes. 

Award  of  the  Cash  Prize  of  $100  for  1928. 

Reference  is  here  made  to  that  part  of  the  President’s  report 
showing  the  award  of  the  cash  prize  of  $100  to  Marguerite  Bartlett 
Hamer  of  the  Department  of  History  of  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  for  her  article  entitled  “Edmund  Gray 
and  His  Settlement  at  New  Hanover.”  Seventeen  papers  were 
submitted  and  the  judge  of  the  contest  was  Dr.  A.  B.  Moore  of  the 
University  of  Alabama. 


Othek  Reports. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer;  the  Librarian;  and 
the  Custodian  were  also  read  and  ordered  filed  as  a  part  of  the 
minutes. 

State  Aid. 

That  part  of  the  President’s  report  relating  to  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  cataloguing  the  valuable  documents  belonging  to  the  Society, 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  Society  ought  to  procure  State  Aid 
for  cataloguing  them  and  thus  make  them  available  to  the  citizens 
of  Georgia  as  well  as  other  students  of  our  history,  provoked  some 
discussion  in  which  Rev.  Mr^  G.  A.  Linn,  Dr.  Walter  Anthony,  Mr. 
T.  M.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  Mr.  William  Harden  and  Miss  Ruth  Blair 
participated.  The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Curators. 
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Dr.  E.  M.  Coulter. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Coalter  impressed  upon  the  meeting  the  importance 
of  Georgia  preserving  her  historical  records.  He  mentioned  the 
historical  investigations  that  are  constantly  being  conducted  in  the 
State  by  non-residents,  and  he  urged  upon  Georgians  the  great 
need  of  making  the  preservation  of  such  material  of  prime  im¬ 
portance.  He  said  that  Georgia  presented  one  of  the  largest  un- 
worked  fields  along  this  line  in  the  whole  United  States.  Many 
Georgians  are  interestd  in  history,  but  they  do  not  perform  enough 
actual  work  in  preserving  their  history  which'  plays  such  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  the  annals  compiled  by  outside  historians.  He 
referred  to  the  age  and  standards  of  the  Georgia  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Society  and  sister  societies  in 
taking  historical  leadership. 

Mr.  Leonard  L.  Mackall  then  said  he  was  glad  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Society  was  greatly 
indebted  to  Dr.  Coulter  for  the  able  and  intelligent  manner  in  which 
he  edits  the  Quarterly,  and  in  particular  for  the  high  standards 
which  he  constantly  endeavors  to  maintain. 

President  Gordon  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Coulter 
presented  to  the  Society  a  copy  of  his  recent  interesting  book  en¬ 
titled  College  Life  in  the  Old  South,  1928,  devoted  almost  exclus¬ 
ively  to  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Gifts  to  the  Georgia  State  Department  Archives. 

In  behalf  of  the  Society,  the  Librarian  presented  to  Miss  Ruth 
Blair,  State  Historian,  for  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  Ar¬ 
chives  and  History  in  the  Capitol,  Atlanta,  'Volumes  I,  II,  III,  Part 
I,  III  and  TV  of  the  Society’s  Collections.  The  first  three  of  these 
are  now  out  of  print  and  quite  rare,  and  it  was  stated  that  the 
Society  was  glad  to  make  it  possible  for  Miss  Blair’s  Department 
library  to  get  together  a  complete  set  of  these  valuable  Collections. 
Miss  Blair  at  once  expressed  her  grateful  appreciation  and  thanks, 
both  official  and  personal.  She  referred  to  the  fact  that  she  had 
but  recently  secured  for  the  State  Archives  the  original  records 
of  the  County  of  Franklin  and  that  she  was  making  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  other  similar  official  records.  Her  department  has  also  recent¬ 
ly  come  into  possession  of  a  sixteen  page  letter  written  by  Lt. 
Commander  Brumby  of  Dewe3r’s  fiagship,  which  includes  important 
historical  data.  President  Gordon  suggested  that  Lt.  Brumby’s 
letter  would  make  good  material  for  the  Quarterly  and  Miss  Blair 
accepted  the  suggestion  favorably. 
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Miss  Blair  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Society  to  hold  its 
91st  Annual  Meeting  in  her  office  in  Atlanta.  The  President  ex¬ 
pressed  the  Society’s  thanks  to  Miss  Blair,  and  stated  that  the 
matter  would  be  given  due  consideration. 

Mr.  Kbith  Read’s  Collection  of  Manuscripts. 

Mr.  Mackall  said  that  Mr.  Keith  Read  of  Savannah  had  ac¬ 
quired  an  extensive  collection  of  manuscripts  bearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Georgia  history  and  he  hoped  some  way  would  be  devised 
to  induce  Mr.  Read  to  permit  the  Society  to  become  the  depository 
of  his  collection.  President  Gordon  asked  Mr.  Mackall  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  to  endeavor  to  bring  this  about  . 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Skeel. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  to  transmit  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
to  Mrs.  Skeel  for  her  generosity  in  presenting  to  the  Society  a 
copy  of  her  recent  work  entitled  Mason  Locke  Weems,  His  Works 
and  Ways,  in  Three  Volumes.  .  .  New  York,  1929,  consisting  of 
Vol.  I;  Bibliography  left  unfinished  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  edited 
by  Emily  Ellsworth  Skeel  (200  copies  only,  privately  printed); 
Vols.  II  and  III:  Letters  1784-1826  edited  by  Mrs.  Skeel  (300  cop¬ 
ies  privately  printed) — these  letters  include  much  about  Georgia, 
including  Savannah. 

Reading  of  Communications. 

Communications  were  read  from  Mrs.  G.  V.  Cate  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fay  Gaffney  of  Columbus.  Mrs.  Cate 
regretted  that  other  engagements  prevented  her  attending  the 
meeting,  and  she  invited  the  Society  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
St.  Simons  Island  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  91st  Annual  Meeting 
in  1930.  The  matter  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Curators. 

New  Members. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected: 

Mr.  L.  H.  Smith,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Gaffney,  (}olumbus,  Ga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  W.  Lewis,  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga. 

Mr.  Henry  Parsons,  101  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Lbonard  L.  Mackall. 

Mr.  Leonard  L.  Mackall  presented  to  the  Society  copies  of  two 
works ;  Narrativea  of  the  Career  of  DeSoto  edited  by  E.  G.  Bourne, 
2  vols.;  and  Spanish  Explorers  in  the  Southern  United  States, 

1 5X8-1  SiS,  edited  by  Hodge  and  Lewis,  being  a  volume  of  the  series 
“Original  Narratives  of  Early  American  History,”  as  being  both 
themselves  historically  valuable  to  the  Society  and  as  specimens  of 
sets  of  which  we  need  other  volumes  also.  He  gave  further  a  copy 
of  The  Natural  History  of  Man,  2nd  edition,  1845,  by  J.  C.  Prich¬ 
ard,  a  notable  predecessor  of  Darwin  and  one  of  the  great  found¬ 
ers  of  Anthropology,  because  this  second  edition  contains  generous 
recognition  of  the  pioneer  work  on  the  Berber  language  and  eth¬ 
nology  by  Wm.  B.  Hodgson,  who  afterwards  lived  and  died  in 
Savannah,  our  hall  being  named  in  his  honor. 

Telfair  Books. 

Mr.  Leonard  L.  Mackall  explained  briefly  the  various  efforts 
of  the  Society  as  Trustee  for  Telfair  Academy,  and,  then,  of  The 
Trustees  of  Telfair  Academy  since  it  became  a  separate  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  have  the  large  number  of  books  in  the  Telfair  building 
properly  classified  and,  if  possible,  to  arrange  to  have  the  most 
valuable  and  the  most  important  of  them  for  historical  or  other 
reasons,  turned  over  to  our  Society  as  a  permanent  loan,  since  the 
terms  of  the  Telfair  trust  prevent  an  outright  gift. 

Mr.  Mackall  referred  to  his  report  on  this  subject,  made  after 
a  laborious  examination  of  the  books  themselves  at  the  request  of 
the  Society  and  printed  in  our  Annals  for  1915.  At  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing,  on  January  24th,  our  Curators  voted  that  they  were  net  then 
prepared  to  accept  the  offer  made  in  a  letter  from  a  representative 
of  the  Telfair  dated  January  2,  1929,  merely  because  the  number 
and  importance  of  these  books  were  not  suflSciently  clear  to  the 
Curators. 

Mr.  Mackall  exhibited  to  the  Society  (on  his  own  initiative,  but 
by  the  kind  permission  of  Telfair  Academy)  a  number  of  the  books 
in  question,  and  explained  briefly  the  unusual  importance  and  value 
to  this  Society  of  each  of  these  typical  specimens.  Among  the 
books  shown  may  be  named: 

Sir  Robert  Montgomery’s  A  Discourse  Concerning  the  design’d 
Establishment  of  a  New  Colony  to  the  South  of  Carolina,  in  the 
Most  Delightful  Country  of  the  Universe,  London  1717. 
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A  copy  with  the  extremely  rare  portrait,  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Bioren,  so-called  “Third  Edition”  of  Weem’s  A  History  of  the  Life 
and  Death  .  ...  of  Washington,  printed  in  1800,  six  years  before 
the  Cherry  Tree  story  was  added  in  the  Auerusta,  Ga.,  edition  of 
1806. 

The  first  edition  of  Judge  Longstreet’s  famous  Georgia  Scenes, 
Augusta,  1836. 

Books  with  the  bookplates  of  Noble  Jones  and  Grey  Elliott,  etc. 

He  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  it  might  soon  be  possible 
to  arrange  for  the  transfer  to  our  library  of  all  the  books  thus 
most  generously  tendered,  adding  that  the  Telfair  Academy  should 
be  informed  promptly  that  the  Society  greatly  appreciated  its 
generosity  and  wished  to  do  anything  that  we  could  to  make  and 
carry  out  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

Mr.  Mackall’s  remarks  were  received  with  unusual  interest  and 
it  was  moved  that  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  accept  at  once 
the  offer  made  by  the  Telfair  Academy,  but  Mr.  Mackall  explained 
that  no  sufficient  and  final  offer  was  now  before  our  Society  for 
immediate  acceptance.  The  President  then  requested  Mr.  Mackall 
to  make  such  a  motion  as  he  thought  best  under  the  circumstances. 
Mr.  Mackall  moved  that  the  Society  inform  the  Telfair  Academy 
that  we  greatly  appreciate  its  most  generous  offer  and  that  we 
were  anxious  to  accept  it  as  soon  as  presented  in  definite  and  final 
form  sufficiently  specific  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  and  that 
our  Curators  are  hereby  expressly  empowered  and  requested  to 
accept  such  an  offer  in  our  behalf.  The  motion  was  seconded  and 
unanimously  carried. 


1929  Prize  Contest. 

It  was  voted  to  offer  a  cash  prize  of  $100  for  the  year  1929  to 
the  person  submitting  the  best  article  on  some  subject  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Georgia,  the  conditions  of  the  contest  to  be  practically  the 
same  as  those  which  governed  the  1928  contest.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  President  with  full  power  in  the  premises.  The 
award  is  to  be  announced  in  the  March,  1930,  number  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Quarterly. 

Proposed  Removal  of  Newberry  College  to  Savannah. 

The  meeting  endorsed  the  movement  on  foot  looking  to  the 
transfer  of  Newberry  College  from  Newberry,  S.  C.,  to  Savannah. 
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Election  of  Curators. 

It  being  in  order  for  the  meeting  to  elect  five  Curators  to 
serve  until  the  annual  meeting  in  1932  or  until  the  election  and 
qualification  of  their  successors,  the  President  appointed  a  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  composed  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Skeele,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Lawton 
and  Miss  Edith  Johnston.  The  meeting  recessed  until  this  Com¬ 
mittee  could  retire  and  report.  The  Committee  reported  their 
nominations  as  follows: 

For  Curators  to  serve  until  1932: 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Prof.  P.  S.  Flippin,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Mr.  William  W.  Gordon,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Judge  A.  B.  Lovett,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Dr.  H.  N.  Torrey,  Savannah,  Ga.  (or  Ossabaw  Island,  Ga.) 

Upon  ascertaining  that  there  were  no  other  nominations,  a 
vote  was  taken,  and  it  was  found  that  Mrs.  Bullard  and  Messrs. 
Flippin,  Gordon,  Lovett  and  Torrey  had  been  unanimously  elected 
Curators  of  the  Society  to  hold  office  until  1932  or  until  the  election 
and  qualification  of  their  successors. 

Afternoon  Program. 

There  being  no  further  formal  business,  the  meeting  was  ad¬ 
journed  after  the  President  had  made  certain  announcements  about 
the  program  for  the  afternoon.  In  order  to  complete  the  record 
it  is  here  recorded  that  the  members  assembled  at  the  Society's 
home,  Hodgson  Hall,  at  3:45  in  the  afternoon,  and  proceeded,  first 
to  Brampton  Plantation  and  thence  to  Whitehall  Plantation,  going 
out  via  Bull  Street  to  the  City  Hall,  on  Bay  Street  to  West  Broad 
Street,  and  across  West  Broad  on  out  over  the  viaduct.  At  Bramp¬ 
ton  members  were  interested  in  viewing  the  tomb  of  Jonathan 
Bryan,  the  patriot.  Jonathan  Bryan  was  bom  1708  and  died  1778, 
and  Bryan  Street  and  Bryan  County  are  named  after  him.  This 
tomb  is  in  a  brick  enclosure  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  other 
tombstone  markers.  It  is  located  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  Savannah  River  and  about  an  equal  distance  from  the  site  of 
the  old  homestead.  Later,  a  visit  was  made  to  Whitehall,  the 
home  of  the  Gibbons  family,  which  is  at  this  time  owned  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Lathrop  Hopkins,  who  extended  most  cordial  greet¬ 
ings  to  the  members.  The  grounds  at  Whitehall  are  famous  for 
their  beautiful  old  live  oaks  and  lovely  views.  The  home  is  located 
on  the  bluff  near  the  river.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  served  delicious 
refreshments  and  the  visit  was  most  enjoyable  in  every  way. 

CHAS.  F.  GROVES, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CURATORS 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  12,  1929. 

Immediately  followinsr  the  Ninetieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Soceity,  the  Board  of  Curators  met. 

Present:  Mr.  Otis  Ashmore,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard,  Dr.  E.  M. 
Coulter,  Mr.  W.  W.  Gordon,  Judge  A.  B.  Lovett,  Mrs.  Peter  W. 
Meldrim,  Mr.  Leonard  L.  Mackall,  Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy,  Miss  Ola 
M.  Wyeth. 

Absent:  Mr.  Leopold  Adler,  Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Lawton  B.  Evans,  Mr.  P.  S.  Flippin,  Mr.  Orville  A.  Park,  Dr. 
H.  N.  Torrey. 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Meldrim  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Miss  Edith 
Johnston  acted  as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  following  officers  were  unanimously  elected  to  serve  until 
the  annual  meeting  in  1930  or  until  election  and  qualification  of 
their  successors: 

President:  William  W.  Gordon,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Vice-President:  Otis  Ashmore,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Vice-President:  T.  M.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Vice-President:  Lawton  B.  Evans,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Vice-President:  Leonard  L.  Mackall,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Chas.  F.  Groves,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Librarian  and  Corresponding  Secretary:  William  Harden, 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Custodian:  Mrs.  Dolores  B.  Colquitt,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Editors. 

The  Board  also  elected  the  following  Board  of  Editors,  with 
Dr.  E.  M.  Coulter  as  Managing  Editor: 

Robert  Preston  Brooks,  University  of  Georgia. 

Ellis  Merton  Coulter,  University  of  Georgia. 

Percy  Scott  Flippin,  Coker  College. 

James  G.  Johnson,  University  of  Colorado. 

The  Board  expressed  its  thanks  to  the  officers  for  their  effi¬ 
cient  services. 
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Lkavb  of  Absence  foe  Mrs.  Coutuirr. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Colquitt,  the  Custodian,  was  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  for  three  months  with  pay. 

Gifts. 

Mrs.  Bullard  submitted  a  list  of  gifts  presented  to  the  Society 
since  the  last  annual  meeting. 

Book  for  Recording  Accessions. 

Mr.  Mackall  announced  his  intention  of  presenting  to  the 
Society  a  special  book  in  which  all  accessions  to  the  Library  are 
to  be  entered  by  the  Librarian  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are 
received,  and  before  they  are  removed  from  the  building  to  be 
catalogued  or  for  any  other  purpose.  The  Curators  thanked  Mr. 
Mackall  and  approved  his  suggestion. 

Bi-Centennial  Celebration. 

The  Curators  named  the  President  of  the  Society  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Society  on  the  General  Committee  of  the  City 
for  the  Bi-Centennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of  Savannah. 

Curators’  Meetings. 

It  was  voted  that  hereafter  Curators’  meetings  be  held  at 
Hodgson  Hall  in  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

Adjourned.  CHAS.  F.  GROVES, 

Seeretary, 


REPORT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society: 
I  herewith  submit  my  report  as  President  for  the  past  year. 


Gifts. 


The  most  notable  gift  that  we  have  received  was  from  Mr. 
Lathrop  Hopkins,  comprising  a  number  of  documents  and  letters 
relating  to  the  late  Thomas  Gibbons  of  Whitehall. 

Mr.  Gibbons  was  an  outstanding  Georgian  of  his  time.  He 
was  thrice  Mayor  of  Savannah;  he  was  said  to  be  the  first  mil- 
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lionaire  in  the  United  States;  he  was  the  leading  figure  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  Gibbons  v  Ogden  (9  Wheaton  1),  where  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  determined  for  the  first  time 
the  true  construction  of  the  powers  of  Congress  to  regulate  com¬ 
merce  among  the  several  States. 

Messrs.  Robert  PHilton  and  Livingston  had  obtained  from  the 
State  of  New  York  the  exclusive  right  to  navigate  all  waters  of 
that  State  with  vessels  moved  by  steam.  They  assigned  their 
right  to  Ogden.  Mr.  Gibbons  was  navigating  the  Hudson  River 
by  some  boats  duly  licensed  for  coasting  trade  under  an  Act  of 
Congrress.  The  chief  officer  in  his  employ  was  said  to  have  been 
Captain  Jacob  Vanderbilt.  In  other  words,  the  Savannah  million¬ 
aire  was  employing  one  of  the  original  Vanderbilts  to  command 
one  of  his  vessels.  Ogden  obtained  from  a  New  York  Court  an 
injunction  issued  by  Chancellor  Kent  restraining  Gibbons  from 
navigating  the  Hudson  River  with  his  boats,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  infringing  the  exclusive  right  grranted  by  the  State  of  New 
York  to  Fulton  and  Livingston.  The  case  went  op  to  the  Supreme 
Court  which  decided'  in  favor  of  Gibbons  and  upheld  the  doctrine 
that  Congress  had  exclusive  authority  to  regulate  commerce  in  all 
its  forms  on  all  the  navigable  rivers  in  the  United  States,  their 
bays,  rivers  and  harbors,  without  any  monopoly,  restraint  or  inter¬ 
ference  created  by  state  legislation. 

(Carson’s  History  of  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Vol.  I,  259-260.) 

Since  these  early  days,  the  authority  of  the  United  States  in 
such  matters  has  been  widely  extended  but  this  case  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
of  other  Federal  legislation. 

These  papers  concerning  this  early  citizen  of  Savannah  will 
be  preserved  with  great  care  by  the  Society. 

Very  welcome  to  our  library  is  the  gift  of  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Mason  Locks  Weems,  edited  by  Emily  Ellsworth  Ford 
Skeel,  who  completed  the  work  of  her  brother,  Paul  Leicester  Ford, 
who  left  it  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  work  is  a  de 
luxe  edition  in  three  volumes  and  is  particularly  acceptable  from 
the  inscription  in  the  book  by  the  donor,  Mrs.  Skeel,  in  presenting 
the  gift  in  the  following  felicitous  language: 

“To  the  Georgia  Historical  Society, 

In  grrateful  recog^nition  of  many  courtesies  received. 

Emily  E.  F.  Skeel.” 

Day  of  Publication,  January  16,  1929. 
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We  received  yesterday  from  Mrs.  Charles  Stinson  Pillsbury  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  a  volume  entitled  Winston  of  Virginia 
and  Allied  Families.  The  book  is  beautifully  gotten  up  and  will 
be  an  addition  to  our  genealogical  collection.  The  Society  is  deep¬ 
ly  grateful  to  her  for  her  gift. 

Historic  Uniforms. 

A  movement  has  been  started  in  the  city  by  one  of  our  mem¬ 
bers,  Mrs.  Peter  W.  Meldrim,  to  preserve  the  uniforms  of  our 
various  historic  commands.  While  this  is  not  under  the  direct 
management  of  our  Society,  it  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
way  as  a  factor  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the  city.  There 
is  probably  no  community  in  the  United  States,  except  one  or  two, 
which  possesses  older  and  more  hisoric  commands  than  Savannah, 
and  it  should  be  a  matter  of  civic  pride  and  individual  effort  to 
obtain  a  complete  collection  of  these  uniforms.  A  temporary 
place  will  be  assigned  for  their  assembly,  but  later  they*  will  be 
given  a  prominent  place  where  they  can  be  inspected  and  generally 
admired. 

Cataloguing. 

This  work  has  proceeded  under  the  direction  of  our  custodian, 
Mrs.  Colquitt,  who  from  her  fifteen  years  experience  in  libraries 
dealing  with  research  work,  is  fully  competent  to  direct  the  cata¬ 
loguing.  She  has  been  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Lily  Crisfield  Dixon, 
who  has  been  a  voluntary  worker.  The  work  of  Mrs.  S.  B.  LaFar 
in  compiling  marriage  and  death  notices  from  the  newspapers  from 
1763  to  date,  is  of  great  importance  and  should  be  encouraged  in 
every  way. 

With  the  exception  of  the  DeRenne  Library,  the  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Society  without  doubt  has  the  most  valuable  and  complete 
set  of  data  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Georgia.  Although 
located  at  Savannah,  the  information  belongs  to  the  State.  At 
present  many  pamphlets  and  documents  lie  in  our  archives  and 
persons  seeking  the  information  in  many  instances  are  obliged  to 
travel  through  an  uncharted  sea. 

We  are  approaching  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  State,  and,  inasmuch  as  these  documents  are  of 
prime  importance  to  the  whole  State,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  order 
that  we  secure  State  aid  for  cataloguing  them  and  making  them 
available  to  the  citizens  of  Georgia  as  well  as  other  students  of  our 
history.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  for  the  State  if  it  could 
set  aside  a  small  sum  each  year  in  order  to  advance  the  cataloguing 
of  these  documents. 
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Publications. 

It  osed  to  be  our  practice  to  publish  reprints  and  volumes  of 
local  interest.  In  this  connection,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Linn  is  preparing:  a  history  of  the 
Salzburgers,  and  it  would  be  most  desirable  if  an  arrangement 
could  be  made  whereby  this  volume,  when  issued,  might  become 
one  of  the  series  of  our  Georgia  Historical  collection. 

MSMBBtSHIP. 

We  are  making  some  effort  to  increase  our  membership 
throughout  the  State  with  the  very  efficient  aid  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Bickers 
of  the  Morning  New*. 

Mrs.  Colquitt  suggests  that  it  would  stimulate  interest  if 
Working  Groups  were  formed  in  the  more  prominent  counties. 
They  might  be  termed  branches  of  the  Society  or  given  any  other 
appropriate  name,  and  the  members  under  the  direction  of  a  Chair¬ 
man  would  look  up  matters  of  local  interest  and  forward  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  Society  at  Savannah  where  the  information  could 
be  preserved. 

There  would  be  a  great  deal  of  local  information  that  would 
be  of  State-wide  value  and  furthermore,  matters  of  unusual  im¬ 
portance  could  be  printed  in  our  magazine.  All  members  of  the 
working  group  would  be  members  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society 
and  such  groups  would  form  a  meeting  ground  for  persons  in  such 
counties  who  are  interested  in  historical  work. 

Magazine. 

The  magazine,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Coulter,  has  main¬ 
tained  its  usual  excellence. 

The  article  by  Mrs.  Chas.  J.  Haden,  “Place  of  Georgia  in  Amer¬ 
ican  History;  Oglethorpe's  Ideals:  Helpfulness,  Justice,’’  was  of 
much  historical  importance.  The  diary  of  Major  Hardee,  edited 
by  Mrs.  Waring,  is  most  delightful  as  well  as  valuable  in  recording 
our  early  history. 

Prize  Contest. 

There  have  been  seventeen  articles  submitted,  most  of  them 
of  considerable  excellence.  The  Judge  was  Dr.  A.  B.  Moore,  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  who  has 
awarded  the  prize  to  the  article  entitled: 

“Edmund  Gray  and  His  Settlement  at  New  Hanover.’’ 
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The  name  of  the  winner  has  been  secret,  but  I  take  pleas- 
are  in  openinfir  the  envelope  in  yoar  presence  and  announcing  that 
the  prize  winner  is 

Marguerite  Bartlett  Hamer,  Department  of  History,  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Activities  Annual  Meeting. 

Professor  Ashmore  suggests  that  at  each  annual  meeting  we 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  some  shrine  and  has  selected  the  tomb  of 
Jonathan  Bryan  for  us  to  visit  this  year.  You  doubtless  recall 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  General  Oglethorpe’s  and  assisted  very 
materially  in  his  early  efforts  to  establish  the  colony.  In  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  labors,  Bryan  Street  and  Bryan  County  were  named  for 
him.  He  made  his  home  at  Brampton,  four  miles  from  the  City 
on  the  Savannah  River  to  which  place  we  shall  go  this  afternoon. 

The  tomb  had  fallen  into  decay  but  was  recently  restored  at 
considerable  expense  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mrs.  James 
Houstoun  Johnston  of  Atlanta,  formerly  Miss  Delia  Bryan  Page 
of  Virginia,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Jonathan  Bryan. 

We  have  been  invited  to  visit  Whitehall,  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ijathrop  Hopkins,  a  most  beautiful  place  on  the  Savannah 
River,  just  above  Brampton  and  the  home  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Gibbons,  heretofore  mentioned.  We  have  accepted  the  invitation 
and  will  proceed  to  Whitehall  after  the  visit  to  Brampton. 

Conclusion. 

The  work  at  Hodgson  Hall  during  the  past  year  has  proceeded 
along  the  usual  lines  but  has  been  impeded  somewhat  by  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  some  of  the  staff.  In  spite  of  this,  it  has  been  most  effi¬ 
cient,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Miss  Ola  Wyeth,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Public  Library,  Mrs.  Neyle  Colquitt,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  Hodgson  Hall,  Mr.  William  Harden,  the  Librarian,  and 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Groves,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

WM.  W.  GORDON, 

President. 
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TREASURER’S  ANNUAL  REPORT,  FOR  YEAR  ENDED 
JANUARY  31,  1929. 


Savannah,  Ga.t  February  1,  1929. 


1928 

Feb.  1  Balance. 


Free  Cash. 


Receipts. 


Sales  . I  218.60 

Dues  and  Subscriptions .  2,018.13 

Savings  Bank  Interest .  9.66 


.$1,699.98 


2,246.18 


Disbursements. 


$3,946.16 


Quarterly  . $1,278.26 

Prize  Contest  .  284.10 

Supplies,  Stationery,  Stamps^etc  69.96 

Building:  Repairs,  Up-keep, 

Improvements  .  119.80 

All  Salaries  .  760.00 

Books  Purchased;  Rebound;  Li¬ 
brary  Index  Cards;  Price 

List,  etc .  92.09 

Insurance  .  336.00 

Advertising  and  Misc.  Exp .  9.60 

Annual  Meeting  (1928) _  176.40 

Claudel  Reception  _  11.66 

Storage  Tondee  Tavern  Float....  20.00 

-  $3,146.64 

1929 

Jan.  31  Balance  .  799.62 


$3,946.16 


1929 

Feb.  1  Balance 


.$  799.62 
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Permanent  Fund. 

1928 

Ffcb.  1  Balance  . £1,707.64 

Liberty  Bond  Interest . I  84.77 

Savingrs  Account  Interest .  88.46 

R.  J.  Nunn  Trust  Fund .  74.20 

-  247.43 

1929  - 

Feb.  1  Balance  . S1ASS.07 

Summary  Cash  Balances  Feb.  1,  1929: 

Free  Cash  . %  799.62 

Permanent  Fund  . 1,956.07 


$2,764.69 

The  Free  Cash  Account  is  carried  with  Savannah  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  and  the  Permanent  Fund  Cash  Account  is  carried  with 
Chatham  Savings  &  Loan  Co. 

Third  Liberty  Loan  4^%  Bonds  60006  for  $600  and  38636 
for  $1,000  registered  in  the  name  of  “Chas.  F.  Groves,  as  Treas. 
of  Ga.  Historical  Society,  or  his  successors  in  office”  were  ex¬ 
changed  in  July,  1928,  for  new  issue  of  U.  S.  Treasury  Bonds  dated 
July  16,  1928,  bearing  3%%  interest,  and  maturing  in  16  years, 
registration  unchanged.  Numbers  of  New  Bonds: 


No.  2840L  . 31-000-00 

No.  1440L  .  600.00 

Total  . £1,500.00 

Insurance: 

Amount  Total  Premium  Expiration 
Building:  $  2,000.00  $  8.00  April  10,  1929 

4,000.00  16.00  April  10,  1929 

6,000.00  60.00  April  10,  1981 

10,000.00  40.00  September  16,  1929 

2,000.00  20.00  April  10,  1929 

6,000.00  60.00  February  3,  1931 

3,000.00  30.00  February  8,  1931 

3,000.00  12.00  April  10,  1929 


Total.  $36,000.00 
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Contents:  $  6,000.00 

$80.00 

December  22,  1930 

2,000.00 

20.00 

May  18,  1931 

6,000.00 

96.00 

January  23,  1933 

2,000.00 

20.00 

February  18,  1931 

116,000.00 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  amount  of  the  insurance  on  the 
Building  was  increased  from  $27,000.00  to  $36,000.00.  During  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year  insurance  premiums  amounting  to  $76.00 
will  be  due  and  payable. 

Our  membership  at  January  31,  1929,  is: 


Life  .  6 

Honorary  .  3 

Contributing  ($10)  . 27 

Sustaining  ($26)  .  3 

Members  . ...„w360 

Total . 398 

Correct: 


CHAS.  F.  GROVES, 

Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  12,  1929. 

To  the  Board  of  Curators  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society: 

The  reports  of  our  President  and  Custodian  deal  so  largely 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Library  that  very  little  remains  for  me  to 
say,  by  way  of  a  report,  and  what  follows  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
suggestion  than  of  record. 

The  usefulness  of  our  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  in 
the  way  of  service  to  seekers  after  information  has  been,  as  usual, 
of  marked  increase.  The  value  of  the  Library  to  its  patrons  be¬ 
comes  more  apparent  year  after  year,  and  during  the  past  year, 
more  persons  have  sought  information  in  the  matter  of  preparing 
theses  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  degrees  than  in  any  previous 
year  according  to  my  recollection.  As  evidence  of  .this  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  our  service  in  affording  information  to  authon,  I  will 
mention  the  fact  that  recently  we  have  had  presented  to  us  a  val¬ 
uable  and  costly  set  of  books  in  the  writing  of  which  the  author 
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obtained  much  information  throagh  research  here  for  several 
weeks  as  far  back  as  five  years  a^o.  And  here  I  throw  out  the 
suggestion  that  special  efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain  copies  of 
works,  the  production  of  which  has  been  made  possible  through 
information  obtained  from  our  Library,  especially  books  written 
by  members  of  this  Society  and  of  Georgians  chiefly.  This  is  not 
an  original  idea  but  the  reiteration  of  a  proposition  many  times 
previously  made. 

The  number  of  gifts  has  not  been  any  larger  than  usual,  and 
the  material  received  in  the  way  of  exchange  from  corresponding 
institutions  while  of  no  considerable  increase,  has  been  of  much 
interest  and  usefulness. 

The  Quarterly  is  still  held  in  the  highest  favor.  Numerous 
calls  are  made  for  numbers  carrying  articles  of  special  interest,  and 
we  have  had  more  calls  for  numbers  to  complete  sets  than  at  any 
time  heretofore. 

In  the  year  1883  Savannah  celebrated  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Georgia.  The  exercises 
were  both  interesting  and  most  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Our 
Society  took  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  and  had  a  large  part  in 
the  ceremonies  lasting  several  days  and  I  have  a  pleasing  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  event  as  I  was  then  called  into  consultation  and  ren¬ 
dered  such  service  as  I  was  capable  of  rendering  as  your  Librarian. 
During  the  celebration  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  then 
Governor  of  Georgia,  delivered  the  principal  oration,  and  that  was 
his  last  appearance  before  the  public.  On  his  way  returning  to 
Atlanta  he  was  taken  ill,  and  the  attack  proved  fatal.  He  died 
shortly  after  he  reached  his  home. 

Steps  have  recently  been  taken  suggestive  of  the  proper  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  Society  has  not  been  con¬ 
sulted  in  respect  to  any  active  co-operation  in  the  proceedings. 
This,  I  think,  shows  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  and 
prominence  of  our  beloved  Society,  and  I  throw  out  the  suggestion 
that  we  take  some  steps  towards  a  proper  observance  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  in  a  manner  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  this  institution 
which  deserves  an  honorable  place  in  the  ceremonies  by  reason  of 
its  qualification  to  fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  HARDEN, 

Librarian. 


/ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CUSTODIAN  AND  RESEARCH  WORKER 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  6,  1929. 

As  a  branch  of  the  Savannah  Public  Library,  Hodgson  Hall 
library  circulated  24,400  books,  974  periodicals,  and  answered  2,118 
reference  questions.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  public  makes 
considerable  use  of  the  Library  as  a  reading  room. 

There  were  411  registrations  for  research,  137  of  which  were 
for  use  of  the  files  of  old  Savannah  newspapers.  The  registrants 
were  not  only  from  Georgia  cities  but  also  from  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  from  Scot¬ 
land.  Several  of  these  persons  were  graduate  students  engaged  in 
serious  research  in  relation  to  Georg^ia  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  arch¬ 
eology,  biography,  education,  emign^ation  of  nationalistic  and  polit¬ 
ical  grroups.  Among  the  collegres  they  represented  were  Bessie 
Tift,  Emory,  Duke,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale,  and  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland. 

The  majority  registering  for  research  were  interested  in  gen¬ 
ealogy.  The  collection  of  books  on  this  subject  has  been  increased 
through  books  placed  here  by  the  Savannah  Public  Library,  the 
Lachlan  McIntosh  Chapter  and  the  Savannah  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  La  Far  of  Savannah  has  been  engaged  (as  a  volun¬ 
teer)  all  during  the  past  year  on  the  preparation  of  a  card  index 
file  of  marriages  and  deaths  which  have  appeared  in  Georgria  news¬ 
papers  to  date  from  the  Gazette  published  in  Savannah  1763.  Al¬ 
ready  nearly  4,000  cards  have  been  filed.  Many  requests  come  by 
mail  to  the  (Seorgria  Historical  Society  asking  for  marriage  and 
death  records  of  Georgians,  and  such  a  file  will  be  invaluable  in 
supplying  the  data  asked  for.  The  cards  are  very  carefully  made 
out  with  reference  griven  as  to  the  name  of  the  newspaper  and  its 
date  from  which  each  record  is  taken. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Crisfield  Dixon  of  White  Bluff  also  volunteered 
assistance,  and  she  has  been  cataloguing  the  manuscript  collections. 

The  collection  of  publications  of  historical  societies  of  the 
various  States  is  also  in  course  of  being  catalogrued. 

Source  material  on  United  States  history  in  which  much  data 
relating  to  Georgia’s  part  in  national  and  international  affairs  is  to 
be  found,  has  been  grathered  together  and  set  aside  in  a  balcony 
alcove.  Here  are  catalogues  of  documents  in  Europe,  the  indexes 
of  which  have  been  checked  for  Georgria  data.  Among  the  other 
volumes  are  Journal  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Letters  of  Mem- 
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ben  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of 
the  Revolution,  Messages  of  the  Presidents,  Force’s  Archives,  etc. 

Newspaper  clippings  relating  to  Georgia  history,  and  pictures 
and  pamphlets  of  the  same  nature  are  continually  added  to  the 
collections. 

More  use  is  being  made  of  the  collection  of  maps  as  source 
material  for  Georgfia’s  early  history,  but  not  as  much  as  should 
be  because  of  lack  of  facilities  for  caring  for  the  collection. 

DOLORES  B.  COLQUITT, 
Custodian  and  Research  Worker. 


GIFTS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  GEORGIA  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY  DURING  THE  TWELVE  MONTHS  PERIOD 
ENDED  JANUARY  31,  1929 


May  2,  1928. 

Tables  and  chairs  as  memorials  to  ancestors  of  members  of 
McIntosh  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

April  13,  1928. 

Gifts  of  the  French  Ambassador  for  account  of  Rene  Giscard 
d’Estaing: 

(1)  Engraving  of  a  likeness  of  Comte  d’Estaing. 

(2)  Photographic  copy  of  letters  written  by  the  Comte 
d’Estaing  and  addressed  to  General  Washington,  dated  Sept.  26, 
1778;  and 

(3)  Photographic  copy  of  resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Oct  17,  1778,  expressing  appreciation  and 
thanks  of  Congress  to  Comte  d’Estaing. 

September  11,  1928. 

Miscellaneous  collection  of  old  paper  money.  By  Palmer  Axon. 

A  book  Pedro  Menendez  de  Avilea,  given  by  Washington  E. 
Connor  of  New  York. 

Civil  War  Muater  Roll  of  Irish  Jasper  Greens,  presented  by 
that  Company  through  Capt  J.  F.  McCarthy. 
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November  27,  1928 

Copy  of  the  Internation  documents  with  reference  to  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  given  by  Col.  W.  L.  Grayson. 

February  12,  1929. 

Reported  to  the  Secretary  by  the  Gifts  Committee: 

(1)  Atlanta  from  the  Ashes,  presented  by  the  author,  Ivan 
Allen. 

(2)  English  Ancestry  of  the  Wayne  Family  of  Pennsylvania, 
presented  by  the  author,  Edwin  Jaquett  Sellers. 

(3)  Selections  from  the  Letters  of  Richard  D.  Arnold,  M.  D., 
presented  by  the  author,  Richard  H.  Shryock. 

(4)  Supplement  to  the  Register  of  the  Georgia  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames  of  America,  presented  by  the  Society. 

(5)  Thirty  Years  View  18S0-1850.  Contents  taken  from  pri¬ 
vate  papers  of  Gen’l  Jackson,  and  speeches  of  Ex-Senator  Benton. 
Pub.  New  York,  1854.  Presented  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Skeele,  Savannah, 
Georgia. 

(6)  Day  Book  of  the  Feeley  Livery  Stable,  giving  records  of 
Savannah  years  1870-1872.  Presented  by  M  .F.  Floyd,  Wormsloe, 
Isle  of  Hope,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

(7)  Map  of  Cumberland  Island.  Presented  by  T.  Morris 
Carnegie  of  Dungeness,  Cumberland  Island,  Camden  County, 
Georgia. 

Also  presented  by  Mrs.  Emily  Ellsworth  Ford  Skeel,  Mason 
Locke  Weems,  His  Works  and  Ways,  in  three  volumes.  Letters 
1784-1825;  edited  by  Emily  Ellsworth  Ford  Skeel. 


WHO’S  WHO 

Dr.  Marguerite  Bartlett  Hamer  is  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Tennessee.  She 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia.  She  received  the  A.  B.  and 
A.  M.  degrees  from  Bryn  Mawr  and  the  Ph.  D.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Andrew  Johnson,  Plebeian  and  Patriot.  By  Robert 
W.  Winston.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
1928.  Pp.  xvi,  549.) 

This  book  is  a  real  contribution  to  American  biogra¬ 
phy,  one  for  which  there  has  long  been  a  need.  It  is  a 
book  that  should  be  read  attentively  by  every  student  and 
observer  of  American  government.  The  research  has 
been  thorough  and  conscientious,  but  there  are  many 
minor  errors  of  proof-reading  and  citation  that  mar  the 
effect  and  that  should  be  corrected  when  a  subsequent 
edition  is  brought  out. 

In  spite  of  its  defects  in  technique,  after  reading  the 
book  one  knows  more  of  the  man  Andrew  Johnson,  of 
what  he  was  made,  of  his  background,  of  his  rules  for 
motives  and  acts.  Essentially,  he  was  truly  a  creature  of 
circumstances  and  environment.  Born  poor,  he  grew  up 
in  a  narrow,  disputatious  atmosphere  that  will  largely 
account  for  much  of  his  career.  Except  for  his  trips  to 
Washington  as  Congressman  and  Senator,  he  had  hardly 
been  out  of  Tennessee  until  he  became  President.  Hard- 
headed,  stubborn,  and  arousing  little  sympathy  in  others, 
his  “single-track”  mind  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  He 
had  not  Lincoln’s  saving  grace  of  humor  and  homely  wit, 
nor  Seward’s  cultured  contacts  and  polished  manner.  He 
could  only  fight  fire  with  fire,  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth ;  where  the  fight  was  roughest  there  he 
was  in  his  element,  returning  blow  for  blow.  At  least 
he  was  sound,  but  his  method  and  manner  too  often  of¬ 
fended  the  sensibilities  and  good  taste  of  those  who  other¬ 
wise  might  have  been  disposed  to  stand  with  him.  He 
knew  not  how  to  win  men  and  then  hol^  them,  nor  was 
he  particularly  interested  in  learning.  Cold  and  harsh, 
but  withal  sincere,  but  obstinate,  Johnson  had  not  the 
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faintest  shadow  of  tact.  Brave  and  far-sighted,  he  was 
ruined  for  taking  Lincoln’s  attitude  toward  the  South. 
Though  he  was  right  and  the  Radicals  were  wrong,  the 
bitter  judgments  of  his  contemporary  enemies  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  out  were  all  too  easily  accepted  as  the  true 
measure  of  the  man  and  posterity  has  not  had  sufficient 
interest  or  reason  to  judge  otherwise. 

Beginning  with  a  statement  of  the  known  facts  of 
Johnson’s  antecedents,  early  life,  and  marriage,  the  au¬ 
thor  soon  comes  to  Johnson’s  entrance  into  politics  as  a 
“successor  to  Andrew  Jackson”,  (p.  27)  And  there  was, 
in  fact,  some  reason  for  the  comparison.  Both  men  were 
born  in  poverty  and  grew  up  in  a  rough  and  tumble  fron¬ 
tier  atmosphere ;  both  men  had,  in  common,  the  traits  of 
bull-dog  tenacity  and  an  ability  to  take  punishment  with¬ 
out  flinching;  both  men  were  ardent  protagonists  of 
State  Rights,  though  each  of  them,  in  time  of  trial,  was 
able  to  place  the  Union  above  the  State  and  to  overcome 
the  opposition,  whether  Nullification  or  Secession. 

In  1835,  at  the  age  of  27,  Johnson  was  elected  to  the 
Tennessee  legislature  and,  after  several  terms,  in  1843  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  where  he  served  for  the  following 
ten  years.  In  1853  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Tennes¬ 
see  and  after  two  terms,  in  1857,  he  was  “unanimously 
chosen  by  a  Democratic  legislature  to  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.”  (p.  89)  By  this  time  his  mind  had  be¬ 
come  “better  disciplined ;  he  was  less  pugnacious  and  not 
so  sensitive.”  In  fact  “he  had  become  a  notable  charac¬ 
ter,  attracting  attention  in  almost  any  company.”  (p.  89) 
Active  in  the  years  before  Secession  and  Civil  War,  he 
“advocated  both  the  Homestead  and  slavery — a  position 
alike  delicate  and  ambiguous.”  (p.  127)  As  the  crisis 
approached  Johnson  “was  a  man  at  sea  without  chart  or 
compass.  Out  of  time  with  Southern  sentiment,  without 
the  backing  of  a  political  party,  and  having  no  ability  to 
organize,  he  was  now  playing  a  lone  hand.”  He  consid¬ 
ered  slavery  an  evil,  emancipation  he  thought  of  as  no 
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improvement.  He  did  not  worship  slavery,  but  thought 
of  it  only  as  property  to  be  protected.  He  stood  on  mid¬ 
dle  ground  between  abolition  and  slavocracy  with  no  de¬ 
sire  to  serve  either  the  one  or  the  other,  (p.  142-43) 

But  at  the  “Testing  Time”  he  was  found  on  the  side  of 
Union.  He  returned  to  Tennessee,  his  adopted  State,  to 
find  it  a  house  divided,  everything  chaos  and  confusion, 
brother  against  brother,  father  against  son.  With  bit¬ 
terness  increasing,  the  situation  daily  growing  more  des¬ 
perate,  his  property  confiscated,  Johnson,  at  Lincoln’s 
earnest  urging,  accepted  an  appointment  as  Military 
Governor  of  Tennessee  and  during  the  next  three  years, 
in  truth,  “did  Andrew  Johnson  ride  the  whirlwind.”  (p. 
242)  All  that  he  did  was  “nothing  more  than  a  ges¬ 
ture  ...  to  save  the  Union  and  to  free  the  white  man. 

.  .  .  ‘Damn  the  negroes’  he  once  said  when  charged  with 
race  equality.”  (p.  260)  As  Sherman  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing:  “You  cannot  make  an  omelette  without  breaking 
eggs”,  so  Johnson  found  he  could  not  scramble  chaos  into 
a  semblance  of  order  and  unity  without  breaking  heads 
and  making  enemies.  Out  of  all  the  bitterness  and  con¬ 
fusion  he  emerged  as  Lincoln’s  running  mate,  soon  to 
stand  in  Lincoln’s  place.  The  ill-starred  Confederacy 
fell,  clasping  slavery  and  secession  to  its  bosom,  Lincoln 
was  assassinated,  and  the  village  tailor  became  the  17th 
President  of  the  United  States  at  the  most  difficult  junc¬ 
ture  in  American  history.  Looked  on  as  an  apostate, 
even  by  some  as  a  renegade,  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
the  rich  and  good  and  by  the  politicians,  whispers  of 
suspicion  connected  him  with  Lincoln’s  untimely  death. 
This  feeling,  however,  did  not  long  continue.  Johnson 
became  a  hero  for  an  hour,  but  after  the  lull  came  the 
storm. 

Johnson  opposed  “centralization  and  consolidation  of 
power  under  whatever  guise  or  name.”  (p.  306)  The 
Radicals  in  Congress  were  alarmed  at  the  President’s 
strength  with  the  people  and  his  moderation  in  victory. 
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Soon  the  fight  with  Stevens,  Sumner,  Wade  and  the  rest 
was  on  with  no  quarter  asked  or  given.  Johnson’s  repu¬ 
tation  was  blackened  and  distorted  in  the  flaming  witch 
cauldron  of  political  reconstruction  and  it  is  only  now 
that  the  healing  effects  of  time  are  removing  some  of  the 
filth  and  grime  with  which  he  was  besmirched. 

Johnson  might  go  with  the  tide ;  instead  he  elected  to 
go  his  way.  The  day  of  individualism  was  over  and  na¬ 
tionalism  was  taking  its  place,  but  Johnson  did  not  ap¬ 
preciate  this.  He  would  not  compromise  with  Congress, 
which  though  prating  of  nationalism  “in  truth  was  really 
thinking  of  votes  and  only  talking  of  negroes.’’  (p.  336) 
Presidential  Reconstruction  was  a  failure,  the  swing 
around  the  circle  was  a  failure,  Executive  vetoes  were 
pin-pricks  that  only  enraged  Congress  the  more.  John¬ 
son  “Forgetting  that  war  hysteria  had  not  subsided  in 
the  North  as  it  had  in  his  own  bosom  and  that  revolutions 
never  go  backward,  .  .  was  going  forth  with  the  United 
States  flag  in  one  hand  and  the  Constitution  in  the  other, 
pleading  for  the  old  Union  just  as  it  was.”  (p.  364)  But 
the  Radicals  were  bent  on  destruction ;  they  could  not  or 
would  not  understand  the  President.  Many  of  their  acts 
were  “manifestly  unconstitutional”  (p.  377)  and  John¬ 
son’s  veto  could  not  blot  them  out;  others  were  merely 
“vicious”  (p.  383) ;  others  were  born  of  “unforgiving 
hate  and  lust  for  power.”  (p.  401) 

With  the  impeachment  of  Johnson  the  high  water 
mark  of  military  despotism  and  arbitrary  power  was 
reached,  (p.  414)  Grant’s  influence  had  been  lost  and 
he  had  become  “unrelenting  in  his  hatred  of  Johnson” 
(ip.  474).  Congress  proceeded  gleefully  to  the  sacrifice. 
And  then  the  incredible  occurred.  Impeachment  failed. 
Congress,  somewhat  chastened,  continued  to  be-devil  and 
harass  the  President,  but  the  worst  was  over;  feeling 
subsided,  reason  seemed  again  to  replace  blind  passion 
and  hate;  Stanton  and  Stevens  passed  to  the  Great  Be- 
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yond,  and  then  Grant  relieved  Johnson  as  President.  The 
most  chaotic  period  in  American  constitutional  history 
had  become  a  memory. 

As  a  matter  of  speculation,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  how 
far  the  Radicals  would  have  gone  if  some  more  able  and 
less  intolerant  and  pugnacious  man  had  been  President; 
what  would  have  been  the  outcome  if  Andrew  Johnson 
had  joined  hands  with  the  Radicals?  What  would  have 
been  the  result  if  the  Democrats  had  been  victorious  in 
November,  1866?  Three  men  are  held  responsible  for 
the  Congressional  policy  of  Reconstruction:  “Andrew 
Johnson,  by  his  obstinacy  and  bad  conduct;  Thad  Stev¬ 
ens,  by  his  vindictiveness  and  parliamentary  tyranny; 
and  Charles  Sumner,  by  his  pertinacious,  misguided  hu- 
manitarianism.  Yet  radicalism,  as  we  know,  did  not  be¬ 
gin  in  the  Johnson  administration.  Lincoln  had  felt  its 
covert  opposition  throughout  the  war.  That  Johnson  is 
responsible  for  a  failure  to  compromise  with  Congress 
may  be  true,  though  it  is  not  probable.  ...  Was  not  the 
conflict  between  Andrew  Johnson,  a  strict  construction¬ 
ist,  and  the  spirit  of  modem  nationalism?  Was  not  re¬ 
construction  a  struggle  between  the  individualism  of  ante¬ 
bellum  days  and  the  governmental  and  industrial  concen¬ 
tration,  unification,  and  cooperation  of  our  own  times?” 
(p.  393) 

The  period  of  Andrew  Johnson’s  public  service — from 
the  Mexican  War  to  the  end  of  Reconstruction — ^was,  for 
the  United  States,  a  period  of  evolution  from  a  collection 
of  sovereign  states  to  a  nation.  The  Civil  War  had  been 
a  conflict  between  Northern  nationalism,  based  on  Union, 
and  Southern  nationalism,  based  on  slavery.  The  ten 
years  following  the  war  were  a  period  of  political,  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  economic  integration  and  consolidation 
— ^violent,  selfish,  but  withal  and  in  the  end  constructive. 
Most  of  the  injustice  done  has  been  righted  so  far  as  it 
could  be,  wounds  have  been  healed,  and  a  nation,  re¬ 
united  and  prosperous  and  powerful,  has  resulted.  John- 
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son’s  theory  of  State  supremacy  has  been  swallowed  up 
by  present-day  nationalism.  Much  of  the  Radical  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  repealed  or  amended,  and  we  have  as  lega¬ 
cies,  a  re-united  country,  a  perpetual  negro  problem,  and 
the  14th  amendment  with  all  its  implications— corporate, 
rather  than  humanitarian. 

Andrew  Johnson  “did  not  have  a  nice  job”  when  he 
set  himself  against  southern  tradition,  defied  southern 
chivalry,  ridiculed  caste,  lauded  the  mechanic,  and  placed 
himself  on  the  side  of  manual  labor.”  (p.  263)  Nor  did 
he  have  a  nice  job  when  he  attempted  to  carry  out  Lin¬ 
coln’s  plan  of  Reconstruction  in  opposition  to  a  selfish, 
cynical,  victorious,  and  powerful  opposition.”  Whether 
or  not  some  other  Southerner  could  have  played  the  part 
of  Andrew  Johnson  is  beside  the  question;  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  no  other  prominent  southern  official  did. 
(Johnson)  .  .  .  has  the  greater  distinction  ....  of  being 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  choice  for  running  mate  in  the  great¬ 
est  crisis  of  our  history.”  (p.  263)  And  surely  that  is 
glory  enough  for  any  man  I 

In  this  book  the  author  gives  the  impression  of  having 
forgotten  something  or,  at  times,  he  seems  to  be  run¬ 
ning  ahead  of  his  story.  In  either  case  he  relates  a  mat¬ 
ter  when  he  thinks  of  it  and  too  often  it  is  not  in  its 
proper  position  or  sequence.  The  result,  at  times,  is  con¬ 
fusing.  The  book  is  long  enough — it  might  be  com¬ 
pressed  by  better  organization  and  synthesis  of  material. 
At  times  there  is  a  lack  of  continuity  and  cohesion  to  the 
narrative;  at  others  the  treatment  is  sketchy  and  gos¬ 
sipy.  The  Surratt  trial  is  treated  in  some  detail  and  a 
good  case  is  made  for  Johnson.  The  author  does  not  say 
that  Johnson  would  have  extended  clemency  had  he  seen 
the  military  commission’s  recommendations,  but  at  least 
Johnson  should  have  seen  it.  (p.  287-90).  Chapter  VII, 
p.  263,  might  better  be  called  “Johnson  Becomes  Presi¬ 
dent.”  Likewise  Chapter  I,  p.  325,  might  be  called  “The 
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President  and  Congress.”  But  the  most  serious  defect, 
from  the  student’s  viewpoint,  is  lack  of  adequate  cita¬ 
tion.  Because  this  is  a  work  based  on  thorough  research, 
footnotes  should  be  more  frequent  and  more  detailed.  In 
any  case  citations  made  should  be  checked  carefully. 
Many  of  them  are  in  error.  It  would  seem  better  to  have 
left  them  out  altogether  or  to  have  checked  them  care¬ 
fully  and  placed  them  together  in  the  back  of  the  book, 
available  to  the  student,  but  not  distracting  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.  Likewise  there  are  many  typographical  er¬ 
rors,  indicating  hurried  proof-reading.  These  details 
can  be  corrected  without  difficulty  should  a  new  edition 
be  printed. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  Thomas  Robson  Hay. 

College  Life  in  the  Old  South.  By  E.  Merton  Coul¬ 
ter.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Ck)mpany,  1928.  Pp. 
xvi,  381.  ?3.00.) 

Almost  any  attempt  to  make  a  fair  and  faithful  re¬ 
port  of  the  history  of  American  education  reveals  at  once 
the  need  for  more  research  into  and  studies  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  sources^  One  does  not  proceed  very  far  into  any 
such  effort  before  this  need  becomes  apparent  for  almost 
any  state  and  for  practically  every  period  from  the  colo¬ 
nial  to  the  present.  Largely  for  this  reason,  therefore, 
there  is  not  today  a  complete  history  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  and  until  fuller  and  more  numerous  re¬ 
search  studies  are  made  available,  such  a  history  cannot 
be  written. 

Professor  Coulter’s  College  Life  in  the  Old  South  is 
one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  a  wealth  of 
untouched  material  bearing  upon  the  educational  history 
of  this  country  awaits  the  scholar  of  industry  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  From  a  great  variety  of  important  sources.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Coulter  has  constructed  an  important  and  inter- 
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eating:  story  and  painted  a  vivid  picture  of  civilization 
in  the  old  South  in  his  description  and  discussion  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  And,  as  he 
has  so  aptly  sugg:ested  in  the  preface  to  the  book,  there 
were  probably  no  fundamental  differences  at  Athens,  at 
Chapel  Hill,  at  Columbia,  at  Tuscaloosa,  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Mississippi,  at  Emory,  at  Mercer,  or  old  Trinity 
College  in  North  Carolina.  Selecting  Georgia  as  a  type 
he  has  presented  a  fresh  view  of  civilization  in  the  ante¬ 
bellum  South. 

Besides  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
the  period,  Professor  Coulter  makes  his  scholarly  and 
attractively  written  book  meet  the  need  just  referred  to. 
The  book  will  be  of  immense  value  for  students  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  social  history.  It  deserves  a  wide  circulation  not 
only  in  the  South  but  elsewhere  as  well.  But  equally  im¬ 
portant  is  the  suggestion  which  the  study  makes,  to  schol¬ 
ars  who  have  the  time  and  the  inclination  and  to  those 
graduate  students  and  professors  who  are  fever¬ 
ishly  seeking  suitable  subjects  for  doctoral  dissertations, 
to  take  a  look  around  in  this  fertile  field.  Scholarly  re¬ 
searches  here  may  offer  solutions  to  some  of  the  problems 
which  today  perplex  higher  education  in  this  country, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  mania  for  numbers  and  for  big¬ 
ness  and  the  “coljege  contagion”  continue  to  provoke  an 
academic  hysteria  in  which  administrative  officers  and 
professors  find  it  difficult  to  preserve  their  patience  and 
peace.  Moreover,  in  this  time  of  flux  and  ferment  and 
of  innumerable  philosophical  conflicts  in  education,  when 
it  is  the  fashion  for  abstract  ghosts  to  fight  other  abstract 
ghosts,  such  solid  studies  as  Professor  Coulter’s  book 
represents  are  bound  to  make  for  sanity  in  educational 
theories  and  practices. 

The  book  must  be  read,  however,  to  be  appreciated. 
The  reader,  whether  a  layman  or  professional  education¬ 
alist,  will  find  its  style  pleasing  and  will,  I  think,  also 
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applaud  the  method.  The  excellent  references  are  useful 
as  suggestions  for  further  work  in  this  field.  And  the 
footnotes,  which  abound  in  the  book,  will  save  the  author 
from  any  criticism  of  carelessness  and  indolence.  Col¬ 
lege  Life  in  the  Old  SotUh  is  one  of  the  most  important 
books  to  come  out  of  Mr.  Mencken’s  Sahara  of  the  Bozart 
in  many  years,  and  the  author  puts  all  of  us  under  obli¬ 
gations  to  him  for  it. 

Edgar  W.  Knight. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

William  Gregg,  Factory  Master  of  the  Old  South.  By 
Broadus  Mitchell,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  (Chapel 
Hill :  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1928.  Pp. 
xvi,  331.  $3.00.) 

William  Gregg  was  a  lovable  old  gentleman  who  did 
most  of  his  work  before  the  Civil  War  and  who  is  still  a 
tradition  in  the  village  which  he  built  up  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Until  he  is  better  known  throughout  the  South  and 
the  nation  he  will  not  have  received  his  due.  Gregg  was 
born  in  Virginia  (the  part  now  called  West  Virginia)  in 
1800,  but  he  soon  began  moving  about.  He  lived  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  Virginia,  a  short  while  and  then  followed  an 
uncle  to  Georgia.  The  uncle  had  deserted  the  watchmak¬ 
ing  business  for  textile  manufacturing,  but  he  soon  de¬ 
cided  that  the  nephew  should  be  a  watchmaker  and  so  off 
to  Kentucky  he  was  sent  to  study  the  trade  there.  By 
1821  he  was  back  in  Virginia  to  perfect  himself  in  his 
profession.  Moving  to  South  Carolina  in  1824,  Gregg 
made  a  comfortable  fortune  in  the  trade  of  jeweler  and 
silversmith,  first  at  Columbia  and  then  at  Charleston. 
But  Gregg’s  life  and  fortune  up  to  this  point  was  inci¬ 
dental  to  his  career  which  accounts  for  his  present  fame. 

Gregg  had  seen  the  cotton  manufacturing  business 
at  work  at  his  uncle’s  mill  in  Georgia;  he  had  also  ob- 
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served  it  at  other  points  during  his  wanderings.  There¬ 
fore,  when  he  began  looking  for  a  place  in  which  to  in¬ 
vest  his  accumulated  savings  from  the  jewelry  business, 
he  decided  that  it  was  the  part  of  patriotism  to  place  it 
in  some  productive  business  rather  than  in  bank  stocks. 
Thus  he  was  led  to  consider  cotton  manufacturing — not 
as  an  occupation  for  himself  but  as  a  method  of  using 
his  money  for  developing  the  South.  It  was  only  through 
the  exigencies  in  which  he  found  himself  placed  that  he 
became  the  most  successful  ante-bellum  Southern  cotton 
manufacturer  and  an  outstanding  leader  of  economic 
thought  in  the  South. 

He  set  up  Graniteville  in  South  Carolina  and  made  of 
it  a  great  paternalistic  venture  which  was  successful 
both  financially  and  socially.  He  became  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  organization,  and  he  was  beloved  by  all  the 
village  of  workers  he  set  up.  He  became  an  expert  in  all 
the  doings  of  the  cotton  mill  business,  and  he  made  fre¬ 
quent  trips  to  the  North  and  once  he  went  to  Europe  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  latest  methods  of  manufacturing 
cotton. 

Gregg,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  found  that  his  eco¬ 
nomic  philosophy  was  not  well-received  by  many  or  the 
Southern  leaders.  He  held  that  the  South  should  manu¬ 
facture  cotton  as  well  as  raise  it;  he  believed  that  the  in¬ 
dustrialization  of  the  South  would  solve  the  ills  which 
some  seemed  to  think  could  be  settled  only  by  applying 
secession.  Gregg’s  opponents  felt  that  his  system  of 
economy  would  strike  at  the  plantation  agricultural  lead¬ 
ership  and  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  proper  financ¬ 
ing  of  the  plantation  business. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  the  author  of  this  book,  has  brought  out 
of  obscurity  a  figure  of  the  first  importance  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Old  South,  and  he  has  not  clouded  the  fact 
that  he  has  the  highest  respect  and  praise  for  Gregg 
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throughout.  He  defends  himself  from  over-praise  of 
Gregg  by  saying  that  all  the  evidence  he  has  found  points 
in  the  direction  he  has  taken.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any¬ 
one  could  take  issue  with  Mr.  Mitchell  on  this  point. 

The  book  is  well  written,  it  is  well  printed  and  attract¬ 
ively  made  up,  it  adds  a  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  Old 
South  that  has  long  needed  to  be  written.  The  work  is 
thoroughly  documented — the  author  undoubtedly  combed 
all  available  sources.  There  is  no  bibliography,  which  is 
to  be  regretted ;  and  the  index  is  of  no  great  value,  which 
is  also  to  be  regretted.  E.  M.  C. 

Tke  Confederate  Privateers.  By  William  Morrison 
Robinson,  Jr.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1928. 
Pp.  xvi,  372.  $4.00.) 

The  Yale  Press  in  its  fall  announcements  has  given 
prominent  space  to  this  book.  The  author,  a  resident  of 
Augusta  and  a  civil  engineer  by  profession,  has  produced 
an  interesting  historical  work  which  is  heavily  docu¬ 
mented  and  the  result  of  long  and  careful  research. 
This  is  probably  the  only  book  in  print  to  treat  of  the 
operations  of  privately  owned  ships  of  war  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  manner  during  what  the  author  pleases  to 
call  the  War  of  Secession. 

Since  the  days  when  the  “Elizabethan  Sea  Dogs” 
preyed  on  the  Spanish  treasure  galleons  privateering 
had  been  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate  means  for  one 
nation  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  its  enemies.  The 
early  traditions  of  the  United  States  Navy  were  largely 
built  around  the  exploits  of  these  adventurers  of  the  sea. 
In  1856  the  nations  of  Europe,  realizing  that  privateering 
was  no  longer  compatible  with  modem  theories  of  cen¬ 
tralization  and  out  of  place  in  modern  warfare,  pro¬ 
claimed  among  other  things  that  “Privateering  is  and 
remains  abolished.**  The  United  States,  though  invited, 
refused  to  sign  the  declaration.  The  (Confederate  States 
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therefore  were  neither  legally  nor  morally  deterred  from 
using  this  means  of  reprisal  against  the  proposed  block¬ 
ade  by  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  On  April  17,  1861, 
President  Davis  issued  his  famous  proclamation  inviting 
application  for  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal. 

With  this  as  a  background  the  author  portrays  the 
effect  of  the  proclamation;  the  resultant  panic  among 
ship  owners  of  the  North,  and  the  enthusiasm  among 
Southern  adventurers  and  seamen.  He  follows  the  in¬ 
teresting  careers  of  individual  ships  at  length,  probably 
to  the  detriment  of  the  continuity  of  his  narrative.  He 
discusses  the  trials  in  United  States  courts  of  the  cap¬ 
tured  crews  of  the  Savannah  and  the  Jefferson  Davis 
for  piracy,  and  the  threatened  reprisals  by  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  unless  the  crews  were  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  changing  attitude  of  the  United  States  is  traced  to 
its  culmination  in  a  reluctant  recognition  of  privateer¬ 
ing  and  the  acceptance  of  privately  built  and  armed 
vessels  for  service  against  the  South. 

The  Confederate  Privateers  is  both  readable  and 
instructive. 

Merritt  B.  Pound. 

University  of  Georgia. 

War  Letters,  1862-1865,  of  John  Chipman  Gray  and 
John  Codman  Ropes.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  1927.  Pp.  iv,  632.  $7.50.) 

If  you  would  know  the  history  of  a  period,  it  is  not 
enough  to  acquaint  yourself  merely  with  the  facts  and 
happenings  of  the  time.  Their  emotional  setting  and 
background  are  equally  important.  Herein  lies  the  great 
value  of  contemporary  letters. 

Of  the  many  collections  of  letters  dealing  with  the 
Civil  War  that  have  been  published  within  the  past  half 
century,  I  know  of  none  more  readable  and  entertaining 
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and  none  more  valuable  than  these  letters,  which  passed 
between  John  C.  Ropes  and  John  C.  Gray,  two  Harvard 
graduates.  As  young  men  during  the  war  they  showed 
that  broad  interest  and  keen  perception  which  later  made 
them  known  to  the  country  as  two  eminent  Boston  law¬ 
yers  and  also  the  former  a  military  historian  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  latter  long  a  professor  of  law  in  the  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School.  Gray  entered  the  war  in  1862  as  a 
second  lieutenant  and  remained  so  until  near  the  end 
of  the  war  when  he  became  a  major,  judge  advocate, 
while  Ropes  remained  in  Boston  to  practice  law. 

Gray  wrote  the  greater  bulk  of  the  letters  published 
and  they  are  of  more  value  to  the  historian,  since  it  was 
he  who  was  in  the  midst  of  the  war.  His  views  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  events  were  surprisingly  close  to  the  final  ver¬ 
dict  of  history,  if  that  verdict  has  yet  been  reached ;  yet 
Ropes  showed  now  and  then  uncanny  ability  in  predict¬ 
ing  what  the  armies  would  do  next.  Gray  was  more 
conservative  in  his  views  than  Ropes. 

Gray  began  his  services  in  Maryland  and  northern 
Virginia.  He  was  then  stationed  south  of  Norfolk  for 
a  short  time.  Most  of  his  service  he  saw  in  front  of 
Charleston  on  Folly  Island,  in  the  long  and  futile  at¬ 
tempt  to  reduce  Fort  Sumter  and  seize  Charleston.  He 
also  spent  much  time  at  Hilton  Head  to  the  southward, 
and  once  made  a  swing  around  through  the  Gulf,  up  the 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  for  a  few  days,  and  on  as 
far  northward  as  Memphis.  He  spent  a  short  time  up 
the  White  River  in  Arkansas  on  his  way  back,  and  then 
to  the  environs  of  Mobile.  He  also  visited  frequently 
Jacksonville  and  Savannah,  and  Augusta  once.  Through¬ 
out  all  these  wanderings  he  made  close  observations  and 
keen  judgments  and  fluently  wrote  them  back  to  Boston. 

This  book  will  be  of  vast  interest  and  value  to  any¬ 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  Civil  War.  It  is  beautifully 
made  up,  and  the  excellent  editing  has  all  the  earmarks 
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of  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  though  it  is  not  specifically 
stated  that  he  is  the  editor.  There  are  a  complete  index 
and  portraits  of  Ropes  and  Gray.  E.  M.  C. 

Savannah  Duels  and  Duellists,  17SS-1877.  By  Thomas 
Gamble.  (Savannah:  Review  Publishing  &  Printing 
Company,  1923.  Pp.  viii,  302,  xi.) 

Here  is  a  book  not  only  interesting  but  of  great  value 
as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Gamble 
has  collected  about  all  the  facts  there  are  relating  to  the 
famous  duels  and  prominent  duellists  in  Georgia.  He 
shows  how  there  were  duels  being  fought  in  colonial  days 
almost  as  early  as  the  settlement  of  the  colony  and  he 
brings  the  story  down  to  the  last  important  meeting  on 
the  field  of  honor  in  1877.  Although  the  book  relates 
directly  only  to  duels  in  which  Savannahians  were  in¬ 
volved,  the  participants  were  of  such  prominence  in  the 
colony  and  the  state  that  it  is  by  no  means  restricted  to 
local  interest.  The  book  is  well  printed,  is  well  illus¬ 
trated,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  index.  Its  value  would 
have  been  increased  had  a  bibliography  been  appended. 

E.  M.  C. 
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